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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














New York. 


Mas RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


i of LAMPERTI. 
Ne York, 4 yt - Hall; Philadelphia, 408 
South Eighteenth Street, and Ogontz School; 
Summer School, Portland, Me. 
“Mrs, Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and the best of teachers.”—C. B. Lamperti. 
Dresden, Germany, Sedanstrasse 20. 


MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. Pupit oF LAMPERTI 
THE ELDER. 
(Ten years in California.) 

“ Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.’’—Fran- 
cescov Lamperti 
“Summer term (at reduced rates) from May 15 to 
Se ptember 15. 

Studios : 1109-1110 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
AND 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 

















Carneciz Hatz, New York. 
Telephone: 2634 Columbus. 
MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


BARITONE. 


Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Room 
Mail address: 


15 Washington Terrace, New 
HUBERT ARNOLD, 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
. 1398 West 6sth Street, New York. 


Pik. 





FRANCIS WALKER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
207 The Van Dyck. 
939 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


Studio: 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certificated Teacher of the Lescnetizxy Merton. 
tudio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1146 Park Avenue, near gist St., New York. 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Musical Art Department of Adelphi Coliege. 


Residence-Studio: 127 McDonough St., B’klyn,N.Y. 
Pupils prepared for Church, ‘oncert, Oratorio. 
28 Bast Twenty-third Street, New York. 
seandiee Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
FIANIST., 


314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION. 
1 West 104th Street, New York, 














Address: 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 


Tue Art oF SINGING. 
51 West Thirty-fifth Street, 





Studio: New York. 


KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


CONCERT PIANISTE, 
Steinway Hall, 





New York. 





C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
COMPOSER-ORGANIST. 
49 West Twentieth Street, 


Address: New York. 





TOM KARL, 


Head of Vocal Department “The American 
Institute of  —»_*- Music,” 212 West Fifty- 
ninth Street rk. Permanent Studio. 
Also CONCERTS and RECITALS. 





Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 


Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing, 
Ear Training, Musical Steno raphy. Il materials 


copyrighted. No authorize teachers in Greater 
New York. 
48 Lefferts Place. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Address: 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 

PIANO INSTRUCTION, 

95 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Brooklyn, 248 Putnam Avenue. 


Studios: 





E.H.LOCKHART, Bass-BaRITONE. 


Studios: 121 East Twenty-third Street, New 
York. Voices quickly placed and developed. Spe- 
cial work given for breath control. The Art of 
Singing taught by method used in the old Italian 
schools. Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 


DUDLEY BUCK, Jr., 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Chorus Conductor. 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


WILLIAM A. WEGENER, 


TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorio. 
Permanent address: 23 West 84th St., 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Organist and Choirmaster of St. James’ Parish, 
New York; conductor of the Brooklyn Oratorio 
Society and the Musurgia, New York, &c. 

781 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Mme. LOUISE FINKEL, 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC, 


(Summer Course.) 
ass Fifth Avenue, 
Between 28th and 2oth Streets, New York. 


MORRIS PIANO SCHOOL, 


201 West 81st Street, New York. 
LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, concert pianist 
and teacher of piano and theory, director. Pupil 
of Wm. Sherwood and Mrs. A, M. Virgil; certified 
teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method of Technic. 
Private and daily practice instruction. 








Vocal Instruction. 
New York. 














MR. anp MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


70-80-81 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


RI CHARD ARNOLD, _ 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society 
INSTRUCTION. 


208 East Sixty- first Street, New York. 


AR THUR VOORHIS, | 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


80 Washington Square East, New Yerb 


JOSEPH PIZZAREL LO, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New 








York 





PERRY AVERILL—Barirone, 
OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
anv VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
220 Central Park South, New York. 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Veice Culture and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M. C. A. bee 
318 West s7th Street, New York 








MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Pupils poopened for 
Chureh, Concert and Uratorio 
Studio: 


489 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
SAMUEL BOWDEN MOYLE, 
Style and Artistic Singing, Per- 
German, 





Voice Culture, 
fect Tone, Perfect Diction in English, 
French and Italian. 

Studio, No. 136 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT. ART OF SINGING. 


Strictly Italian Method. 
81: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York City. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Lamperti Method Restontiy Taught. 
hurch, Opera, Concert. 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 115 Carnegie Hall, 
New York City. 


MR. anp MRS. FRANZ L. HUEBNER, 
VOICE CULTURE. 


German and French Lyric Diction. 
15 West Sixty-fifth Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 

Pianist, Accompanist and Musical Director 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
347 West 23d Street, Nsw York 














Address: 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 

TEACHER OF SINGING. 

June 1 to October 1: 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
OPERA TENOR, 
Teacher of Tenor Roberts, Paula Woehning, solo- 





Summer address, 








ist in All Souls’ Church, and —- Petersen, 
soloist in Calvary P. E. rch. 
145 East Eighty-third hy "Hew York. 
LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL. 


VOCAL STUDIO, 
Carnegie Hall, 





New York 
ARTHUI nce AASSEN, 
onductor German  Liederkranz, New York 
nductor Arion Singing Society, Brooklyn. 
341 Jefferson Avenue. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE. 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York. 





' HUGO STEINBRUCH, 


Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbund 
New York Studio: Steinway Hall 
Brooklyn Studio and Residence: 10 Agate Court 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 
musical education given to 


Complete students 


the beginning to the hi 


F. & H 


ghest perfection 


CARRI, Directors 





Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING. 


“The Gosford,” 236 West ssth Street, 
ear Broadway, New York. 


MME. TORPADIE-BJORKSTEN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
839 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 
Resumes teaching October 1, 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Tel. 








Room 1201, 
Carnegie Hall. 


Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


Sherwood Studios, 
58 West Fifty-seventh Street, 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
PIANOFORTE AND THEORY. 


Wednesday and Saturday, 55 Carnegie Hall. 
Address only 318 East 150th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
VOICE CULTURE anp tHe 
ART OF SINGING. 
Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, 
New York. Kansas City, Mo., season, Pepper 
Building, May 30 to October 1; New York season, 
October 1, 1903, to May 1, 1904. 


JULIA C. ALLEN, 


Vio.ttn SOLOIST AND 


CORDELIA FREEMAN, 


CULTURE. 


112 Carnegie Hall, New Yo 
_# M. | C. A. Building, oe 


1351 Columbus 





New York. 











TEACHER. 


Voice 


Studio, 
Pa. 





McCALL LANHAM, BARITONE, 


Opera, Oratorio and Concerts. Vocal Instruction. 
Sbriglia Method Taught. 
Studio address: American Institute of Applied 
Music, 212 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York. 
Residence, tsi West Thirty- y-eighth Street. 


HENRY T. F LECK, 


Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Orchestra of 
the City of New York. 
Address: Normal College, New York. 


HEN RY SCHRADIECK’ S 


VIOLIN SCHOOL. 
Violin, Fiano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 


Residence and Studio: A 
535 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 














HENRY LOREN CLEMENTS, 


VOICE CULTURE. 

3 East Fourteenth Street, New York, 
Would be pleased to correspond with anyone 
wishing to learn his system. 

Season of 1903-4 begins September 15 


Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
255 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














F. W. RIESBERG, 
ACCOMPANIST. 


Treasurer Manuscript Society. 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
With Tae Musicat Courier. 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Newark. 
Residence-Studio: 
954 Eighth Ave., 


S. C. BENNETT, 
Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of 
Singing. 

Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists. 

_ Studio: 836 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and 


COMPLETE EDUCATION OF THE VOICE. 
giz West Eighty-f first Street, New York. 


corner 56th St., New York. 








ELISE 
COACHING 


Studio: 80 Carnegie 


REIMER, 
AND ACCOMPANYING 
a 


*hone: 1350 Columbus 





H. W. GREENE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


~ CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH, 

Virgil Method. Pupils in Piano and Harmony. 

Six years instructor at the Virgil Piano School 
Pupil of Heinrich Barth and Moritz Moszkowski. 
Classes in Sight Reading, Ear Training and Time 








Keeping. Studio: 132-133 Carnegie Hall, City. 
SERRANO VOCAL AND PIANO 
INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by 
Mr. and Mas. CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 





TeacnHers or CHARLOTTE Maconpa, Mrs. C. 
Mrur Harpy anv Josern Maerz 





EU GENE 26 HEFFLEY, 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
172 West 79th Street, New York 


Mr. anpD Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d Street, New York 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Representative Teacher 
of the methods of the famous master, 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 











136 Fifth Avenue, New York 
AUGUST W. HOFFMANN 
Instruction, Piano and Harmony 
2730 Broadway, or Steinway Hall, New York 
t Libe rty for Summer School 
Hoffmann’s Left-Hand Etudes (Bre itkopf & 
[artel). Endorsed by Dr. Mason, Pugno, 


Burmeister and others. 


CARL VENTH, 


VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
14 Seventh Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
MRS. ELISE VIRGINIA MOONEY, 
SOPRANO SOLOIST anp TEACHER. 
ORATORIO 
Correct Breathing a Specialty. 
330 West Fifty-first st , NEW YORK 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
VOCAL CULTURE, TONE EMISSION, 


VOICE BUILDING, STYLE, 
REPERTOIRE, FINISH 
128 East 64th St., or address Musicat Courisa 


SARAH KIN 1G PECK, 
SOPRANO. 


Concerts and Oratorio. 
ss West Eighty- ‘fifth Street, New York 











Miss GENEV IEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Leschetizky Method 
Studios: 1109-1110 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Signor A. C “ARBONE, 


Member several pene esapeliion Grand 
)pera Compa 








VOICE CU LT RE IN AG BRANCHES 
Summer Course. 
Studio: 240 Fifth Avenue, New York 
S. ARCHER GIBSON, F. A. G. O 


COMPOSER ORGANIST—CONDUCTOR. 
“Brick” Church 
“Beth-El.” 


_ Address: 


Temple 
412 Fifth Avenue. 





PRICE-COTTLE CONSERVATORY, 
z105 Seventh Ave., corner 12sth St., New York 
Daily C lass—C lavier, Piano. 

Overcomes the difficulties usually encountered is 
giving young people a thorough musical education 
Adult Classes Morning and Evening. Pupils 

accepted at any age. Call or write for circular. 


EDWARD STRONG, 
TENOR. 
7 West o2d Street, 
1424 Riverside. 





New York. 
Phone: 


P L ATON BROUNOFF, 


VOICE CULTURE AND REPERTOIRE. 
Lecture Recitals on “Russian Life and Music. 
Lecturer for the Board of Education. 

10 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 





Miss INGA HOEGSBRO, 
PIANISTE AND TEACHER. 


Graduate of Copenhagen Conservatoire. 





Mason-Virgil Synthetic Methods 
In Copenhagen until September 1s. 
Address care Musica Courier, 


New York 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL, 


STRINGED INSTR MENTS 


Orchestral 





Miss LAURA D. ). MOORE. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


The Tuxedo, Madison Ave., 
Corner soth Street, New York 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 


Musical Lectures, Song Recitals, Conducting 
Instruction in Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Interpretation 
72 Lawrence Sis Flushing, New York City 


MAX BE NDHE IM, 


Studio: 





Vocat INSTRUCTION 
Studi« 332 West Fifty sixth Street 
Combines the bel canto of the old Italian school 
with the declamatory style of the modern German. 
Particular attention paid to Breathing and Enun- 
ciation. Studio open all summer. 





Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON 


TENOR AND CONTRALTO 


Concerts and Musicales. 
Voice Production and Répertoire 
405 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Telephone 1350 Columbus. 


Oratorio, 


Studio: 





Mr. CARL C. MULLER, 


The renowned teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint 
and Composition, has resumed the teaching of 





PIANIST AND TEACHER 


Studio: 707-708 Carnegie Hall 





these branches at his 
Studio: 1291 Lexington Avenve. New York 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











NEW YORK. 








EVA B. DEMING, 

School of Sight Singing, Ear Training and 
Choral Music. European and original methods. 

Classes forming. Send for circular 

402 3 Carnegie Hall, New York 
c ARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST, TEACHER OF MUSIC 
Studio: 1110 Carnegie Hall. Residence: 697 East 


r4ist Street, New York. 


MADAME 
EUGENE PAPPENHEIM, 
the celebrated Prima Donna 
Voice Culture in all its branches 


or West 78th St., corner Columbus 
New York City 


BRUNO HUHN, 


Sng Lessons and the train ing of accompanists 
» Vocalists—Répertoire, Sty and Finish 


s8 West Fifty-seventh Street, 


New York City. — 


-MIHR HARDY, 
SOPRANO 
Br 0k yn 


Ave., 





CAROLINE 
DRAMATIC¢ 
BIA Ke ap Street 


A. ’ GOODRICH, 


New York 


PERSONAL OR CORRESPONDENCE LES 
SONS IN HARMONY COUNTERPOINT 
COMPOSITION ORCHESTRATION AND 


PRACTK AL MUSICIANSHIP 


Author of _Anaiytions Harmony,” bi ag ry of 
Interpretation, mplete Music Ana yn 
thetic Count erpoiat,’ New Method "het riz 
ing.” 

80 St. Nicholas avenue, New York 
Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO 
Studio Pouch Gallery, Br kl yn New ¥« ork 
MME. ANNA WERNER, 
LYRIC SOPRANO 

Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. Thorough 
training for opera and oratorio German, Frenct 
and English songs, classical and modern Home 
studio, 7 New York 


» West E 


REBECCA MACKENZIE, 


SOPRANO, 
yist and in 


_ Mer 


ghty-eighth street 


, Dante 
Sol Song Recitals 


. Renard, » 444 Central Park West 


Hine. OHRSTROM-RENARD 


Teacher of Voice and all its branches Sole 
teacher of Rebecca Mackenzie and « ther singers 
now meeting with marked public approva 


_Fr red. oO 








Residence Studi _ 444 6 Central P ark West 
LILLIE M. ACHIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


f Vann 

; x 3 Carnegie Ha 

MISS EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence 


sramercy Park 


iccini 
New Y 


rcated 1 
Certificated pup 


rk 


bos ( arnegie Hall 34 4 
New y York ¢ City. 


ues. EDMUND SEVERN, 


Vocal Instruction. 


EDMUND SEVERN, 


Violin Instruction. 





131 West Fifty-sixth Street. 


= HOFFMANN, Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


MISS AMY RAY, 


Contraito. 
Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 


VOCAL, INSTRUCTION. 
306 EAST 116th ST., NEW YORK. 


Studio: 











mis, 


| NEW YORK. 


MAX DECSI, 


Vocar Specta"is'. 


Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Nielsen, Siby! Sam 
Ruby Shotwell Piper, Agnes Paul De La 
Paz, Dr. Ion Jackson, Julian Walker, Bertha 
Winslow Fitch and others now before the public 
STUDIO: CARNEGIE BALL. 


Scottish Song Lecture-Recitals, 


Miss AMY MURRAY 


Applyto CHARLES E. WARK. 
25 East 21st St., NEW YORK. 
Personal summer address, FINCASTLE, VA. 








Jue RIVE-KING 


ADDRESS 


Knabe Hall, New York. 


TWO NEW SONGS 
J. LEWIS BROWNE. 
Y DEARIE,” words by 





B 
ain A —T DAYS, 

nk L. Stanton. 
‘MORS. ET VITA,” text by Wa. F. Cotes. 

Also just published, the third and revised edition of 

the same composer's Third Mazurka for piano. 
THE !OHN CHURCH CO., Publishers. 
Cincinnati.—_New York—Chicago. 


PARIS. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING 
EMIL BERTIN, 


sseur de la Scéne de |'Opéra ( 
Stage Practice. In Cast 
41 rue des Martyrs, 


LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 
rue Raynouard. Madam 


Assortment of rox ms. Excellent table 
All facilities of "bus and tran 


MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
Eléve de MARCHESI, 


100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris 











er Régis mique 
Paris. 


€ rhe + mags | 
Gardens 


Anc 


renne 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course, Stage 
practice Voice, lyric, declamation, language, sol 
fége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne 


Class and single lessons 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate 
30 rue St. Petersbourg 


BALDELLI, 


ITALIAN BARITONE, 


Théatre Royal, Madrid, Professeur de Chant 
(Champs El, lysées.) 6 rue Euler, Paris 


VIE U XTEMPS, 
VOCAL PROFESSOR 


lasses and Private Lessons. Placing ond Mend 
ng of T nes. 5 rue de Tocquevil le (Monceau) 


ECOLE LESCHETIZKY. 


PRIDA BISSLER, 
Pupil and authorized representative of 
PROF LESCHETIZKY. 
Brilliant Autograph Dip! 
69 Avenue a’ Antin, Chemps Elysees, Paris. 





Mme. J. 








yma. 








THE FRE NC H LANGUAGE 


Rapidly, easily and correctly acquired t 
KIMON’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM 
(3 francs, post free.) 
Private lessons by M bh Kimon, 





10 rue ¢ ambon, Paris 
Miss JULIA KL U ‘MP KE, 
VIOLINISTE 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy 


Lessons, Violin and Accom 
rue Froi 


Concerts, Musicales, 
paniment 10 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 


62 rue de Ponthien, 


levaux 


Paris 








HESS 
SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
s Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


Mire. GRACE LEE 


Supplementary Education 











The only really Improved Practice Instrument. 


THE TEKNIKLAVIER. 


For sale and rent by Mrs, A. M. Virgil. 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 28-30 West 15th Sst., NEW YORK. 








BOSTON. — | 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 


BOSTON. 


| STEPHEN TOW NSE ND, 
BARITONE, AND TEACHER 





SOLOIST 








7 Huntington Street. Boston 153 Tremont Street, Boston 
Mme. EDWARDS Mr. and Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK 
= 4 LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE 
VOICE CULTURE Recitals—Chamber , Concerts Society usicales 
Steinert Hall, Boston ane agt_ Tremont Street, Bostos tien 





PRISCILLA WHITE, POT er neon Seen 











TEACHER OF PIANO 
VOCAL TEACHER | ORGAN AND HARMONY 
149A Tremont Street, Boston, Mass 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass - a — — 
M SARGENT GOODELLE : FAELTEN 
NIME, . rit I Bm 
won: nl IN SINGING PIANOFORTE 
Huntington Chambers, Boston SCHOOL. 
_—— om CARL FAELTEN, Dircctor, 
JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 30 Hantington Avcnac, 
BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING B STON, 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 
ARTHUR J, HUBBARD, Grimm's Simple Method of ‘Modem Harmony, 


VOCAL TEACHER 
iso Tremont Street, 
joston, Mass 


GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


INSTRUCTION 


Grimm’s Practical Method for Beginners on the 
Pia 1aNQ@ Price $1.00, are standard works Musi- 
| Claas should examine these up to date wo'ks. 
Rates to teachers 
THE GBO. B. JENNINGS CO. 
105 and 107 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mm! 


VOCAI 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


OR. B. FRANK WALTERS, JR. 


1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


Bass- Bari Tone 





Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. Vocal Instruc | WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT, to secure the 
tien. Coaching Oratork Sneciaity effects desired tn singin 
. _— —— ScHOOL oF VocaL TecHriC, 101 South Eieventn Street, 
Huntington Chan Philadelphia, Pa. 





wae — - Send for booklet, “ The Making of a Singer.” 





Miss ADAH CAMPBELL 
CONTRALTO 
Oratorio, C« 
Care Oliver Ditson ( — 


HUSSEY, F¢ R PIANFORTE 
ND MUSICAL THEORY 

N Jirector 
East Orange, 


CONCERT and ORATORIO, 
t 353 West 118th Street, 
NEW YORK 


SCHOOL 


ncert 


Mrs. CLARA A ROR 


Address ston. Mass 600 Springdale Ave., N. J 








Director N. Y. Festival Chorus and Orchestra. 
Director Ocean Grove Musical Festiva's. 


CLARA WINSTEN 
SS TAL ESEN MORGAN 


is West i9sth Street, Now York 


LAWSON 


TENOR. 


BEATRICE Fl NE, Soprano, 


557 West 124th Street, NEW YORK. 





2611 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Telephone : 972 Riverside. 


DR. 


FRANKLIN 





’Phone: 656 Morningside. 


PERCY HEMUS, ©: 


BABRITON BS. 4 
Residence: 132 West 64th Street, New York. FREDERICK JOHNSON, Secretary, 112 Carnegie Hall 


MISS MARIE LOUISE TODD. 


xeswence sruno: HOTEL, SAN REMO, 


SEVENTY-FOURTH STREET, CENTRAL PARK WEST. 








Soloist 
St. Patrick's 


venue. 





Circulars sent upon application. 


The Clavier Piano School 


DIRECTOR 




















A. K. VIRGIL, 
Beginning Monday, July 6th; 


Special Term for Teachers and Players August 1lith Enrollment Day, 


SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION 
In New York City in the VIRGIL CLAVIER METHOD. 
For further particulars address CLAVIER HALL, 11 West 22d St., New York. 


Peabody Conservatory Of Music of Baltimore, 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


| The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European 
Masters 


ending Saturday 
Friday, July 3d 





j 
| 
| 
| 





and American 
including 

Joha E. Barkworth, Allred C.Goodwir, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Otis B. Boise, W. Ed. Heimendah!, Pietro Minetti, 


Howe’d Brockway, J C. Van Hulsteyn, Emmanuel Wad. 





















Crrcucars MAILED ON APPLICATION 







































































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














HICKS 


Ov Productions of the present year are the finest 
we have ever a and represent both in exterior 


finish and quality of tone the 


Highest Excellence tn Piano Manufacture 


We solicit for them the critical examination of the 
musical profession and the public. 

Especially would we call attention to our Quarter- 
Grand, the smallest Grand embodying modern principles 


ever made. 


ARTISTIC 


CONOVER PIANOS 








Grands and Uprights. 














MADE SOLELY BY 


CHICHERING @® SONS 
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FROM FIRST TO LAST 
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All Mathushek Pianos have our name and address cast in the iron plates: 
they also have our name and address in full on name-board, as follows : 
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This —— was used on the first piano manufactured by us and has been used 
ever since withou 


t any change whatsoever. 

Like nearly all articles of high reputation, the Mathushek Piano has 
inspired cheap imitation. Many of its individual parts have been imi- 
tated, but in every case the essential feature has beer lost, either from 
misconception or misconstruction. Get the genuine. 
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PARIS. JULY 11, 1908. 


HE question of a large theatre devoted to oper 
_atic performances destined for the people has 
for a long time occupied the attention of the 
municipal authorities of Paris I have from 
time to time mentioned the different plans sub 
mitted to the council for examination; none of 
accepted, although many of 





have been definitely 


these 
them had novel and ingenious ideas for meeting the lacune 


that One of the most feasible and practical was 
one submitted by Albert Carré, the present director of the 
Opéra Comique. This scheme suggested the purchasing 
of the immense building known as the Hippo Palace, or 
Hippodrome, situated in the heart of a populous district, 


exists 


the converting it into a lyric theatre, to be managed by 
Carré himself simultaneously with the Opéra Comique 
Among other reasons, a popular opera would gain by be 
ing under the management of one of the two existing lyric 
theatres of Paris, as, owing to the immense resources of 
both of these two houses in the shape of singers, material 
used for the mainte 


This plan, which, as | 


&c., these could be advantageously 
nance of a mother establishment 
have said, had many excellent features, was not definitely 
adopted, the reason I think being the inability of the bud 
get to support the extra subvention, heavily taxed as we 
already are in Paris 

To some nations especially the theatre is not so much 
an amusement It’s the old 
cry of the Romans, “Panem et circenses.”” Indeed I am not 
the bread 


or luxury as a necessity. 


sure if the choice were given between two, if 
would not willingly be relinquished in favor of the circus 
Of the educational advantages in many ways of a well con 
ducted lyric or dramatic theatre, it is not even necessary 
to speak, as the question has long ago been definitely set 
tled. But even were these influences not clearly established 
or accepted, no one will venture to assert that amusement 
form is for the 
human race, particularly for those whose daily life is one 
of toil and drudgery. Entertainment of kind the 
working classes will have; it is the duty of a wise govern 
that this shall be of as harmless a 


Man is a gregarious animal, and the 


in some shape or absolutely necessary 


some 


ment to do its best 
nature as possible 

cabaret, or cheap wine shop, where the workman can meet 
his fellows to discuss the questions of the day, are un- 
fortunately, too connected with various disadvantages to be 
viewed with favor by those who have the good of th®r 
fellow beings at heart. That amusement is an absolute 
necessity is proved by the fact of the constantly increasing 
number of music halls in Paris, and I believe other capi 
tals. I say “music halls,” because that is the only term that 
I can think of to this form of many 
of which the accommodation and performance is of the 
poorest and crudest kind. Of such places I am told there 
from the large and expensive music halls, 


express house, in 


are at present- 
such as the Olympia and Folies-Bergeres to the coarsest 
“benglant’”—over 300 in Paris. 

There are four subsidized theatres—two for opera, two 
The first of these is the gorgeous Opéra with 
an annual subvention of a million francs. The Opéra 
Comiqye is for less grandiose musical works than the 
Opéra, and the Comedie Francaise and Odéon for tragedy 
comedy and drama. It might be asked, why with these 
four institutions heavily subsidized there should be any 
necessity for a fifth? The answer is, that these institutions, 
admirable enough in their way, do not meet the wants or 
needs of the vast body of the working classes, as another 
place solely destined to this end could and would do 
The benefit of such a place of amusement for the masses, 
and the influence for good it would have over them, as 
compared to the cabaret or low singing saloon, is apparent 
to everyone. One of the most eloquent and logical arti 
cles on this subject- has just appeared from the pen of 
Louis Dausset, portions of which follow. It is worthy of 
all consideration from the fact that its author was at one 
time president of the Municipal Council of Paris, and from 
his sympathies and knowledge of the masses is in every 
way competent to speak on this question. 


for drama 





if everything on the question of 


is been said; and yet the sub 


“It would appear as 
thea 
ject must come up again, seeing that shortly—in a few 
days, perhaps- it will be once more before the Municipal 
a humiliation 


the popular lyri tre hz 


Council for consideration. It is certainly 


that the capital of art and taste, which also aspires to be a 
democratic city, is unable to supply the means of 
the 


and most interesting portion of its inhabitants 


great 
hearing masterpieces of the repertory to the largest 
The city 
of Paris rents its theatres and from them derives a certain 
profit, while in certain foreign cities, as Strasbourg, Mu 
nich and Vienna, there are municipal theatres largely open 
to the people, and certain French cities, as Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, Rouen, which give considerable subventions, en 
abling’the troupes of opera and drama there to give many 
performances at popular prices. In Lille the municipality 
goes further still, and gives a certain number of perform 
ances to the working classes gratis 

“If Paris is behind in this respect, it is not the fault of 
As a fact, the reports, propositions, 


For 


her civic authorities 
discussions, &c., this 
half a century the idea has been fermenting, and has taken 
several trial Without doubt the efforts of Ilveste, 
of Carvalho, of Pasdeloup, &c:, have not been without re 
sult in their line. But not at the Chatelet or Gaité, or at 
the Théatre Lyrique, was there at any period that irresist- 
the crowds and 


on subject are innumerable. 


forms 


ible vogue which marks enthusiasm of 

assures the success of an enterprise 
“Nevertheless, the 

theatre; that is, a 


Constant, persistent daily labor become insupportable to 


public demands its own particular 


theatre for the real working public 


if there is not some relaxation 


workman, for want 


even the most courageous, 


to counterbalance it. This is why the 


of better means of leaves at the cabaret or 


wine shop a portion of his wages; and even this does not 


enjoyment 


hinder him from also finding means to amuse himself in a 


dreary manner in the cheap singing saloons, of which 
there are unfortunately only too many to choose from 
Since the state subventioned theatres are practically re- 
served for the rich—with the exception of the two or 


three days a year, when, as a mockery, the great public 
is admitted for nothing—it becomes a matter of necessity 
that this public shall have its own theatre 


necessity of which the city can no more shirk the respon 


This is a social 


sibility than it can of other municipal services, such as 
lighting or transport 

“This does go 
again the old experiences, or squander money uselessly 
In fact, I believe that at the present moment, thanks to 
one can determine exactly the reasons why 


not argue that it is necessary to over 


past lessons, 
the popular opera has hitherto failed and the conditions 
necessary for its success in the future—which is the same 
thing 

‘To my mind, the theatre for the people should be above 
it is indispensable that its seating capacities be 
its access from all parts easy; that the 
low and the performances good 


all lyric; 


very great, and 
prices should be very 
At no period have all these conditions been met, therefore 
its existence throughout its many transformations has 
never been permanent. 

‘It must be a lyric theatre. This is a point on which 
everyone is not agreed. Some 
for drama, arguing that the drama, from its closer resem 


hold over the mind of the 


would have it exclusively 


blance to life, has a 
people than opera, and brings more closely home the echo 
of beautiful thoughts. My own 
opinion is, that the education and entertainment of the peo- 
ple are to be found more surely in music than in the drama, 
The masses have a natural inclination 


stronger 


sentiments and noble 


properly so called. 
for harmony, and the taste of the public for the cheap 
singing saloon is unfortunately very far from diminishing. 
The workman and the clerk, the dressmaker and the fruit 
seller, never hesitate each week to spend one or two francs 
to hear the ‘monologist’ or the ‘comic’ at their favorite 
resort, and return home, each one humming until it be- 
comes an obsession the refrain in vogue, but which ele- 
vates neither mind nor sentiment. Mimi Pinson (the tradi- 





tional type of Parisian seamstress) can and does dine easily 
on a glass of water and a paper of fried potatoes, but she 
cannot deprive herself of a bunch of violets and the last 
song. Notice how on Sundays the crowd, the real crowd 
masses in the squares where the military bands play. And 
if the whim should take you to go some night among the 
or the Opéra ( the Nou- 


gods’ at the Opéra ymique, or 


veau Théatre, observe with what zest the humbler classes 
relish ‘Faust,’ ‘Carmen,’ or even the ‘Gétterdammerung.’ 
All these facts tend to prove that music appeals more to 
the masses than do the other arts. A lyric theatre wher« 


n turn would be given opéra, opéra comique and the bet 


er operettas would quickly form the taste of the people 
nd would exercise the most beneficial influence on minds 
o accessible ordinarily to coarser enjoyments On _ the 


ther hand the young composers, of whom their best works 


would be demanded, would feel themselves impelled to 
write, not for a certain number of stockholders or sub 
scribers, but for the masses, strangers to cliques, and of 


whom the judgment, like their instinct, is always disintet 
ested. And if even it is admitted that this theatre for the 
people should be above all a lyric one, nothing need pre 
vent alternating the musical performances with dramatic 
the walks of 
that 


representations Our literature contains in 


and drama so masterpieces 


it is unjust, nay, even impolitic, not to furnish opportuniti 


tragedy, comedy many 
for the people to hear and applaud them more frequce «y 

“This institution also would never be really for the peo 
ple unless it could always accommodate fairly well all who 
should present themselves for admittance. Among other 


important reasons, this large number of seats is rendered 


imperative by an absolutely essential condition, viz., the 
lowness of the prices charged. Not only, in order to have 
the people in large quantities, would it be necessary that 


the ‘bill’ should attract by its modest charges and the ex 
cellence of its program, but also a director, no matter how 
skillful and prudent he 
steady and regular audiences to guarantee him against the 


might be, should be confident of 


possibility of loss, which an irregular public and low 
prices might entail This list of prices—2 francs, 1 franc 
and 50 centimes—would guarantee the permanency of the 


nightly audiences, and consequently good receipts 
“Another 


pears a little 


condition of success, which at first sight ap- 


modest scale of 


Here 


maximum oO! art a 


incompatible with the prices 
is a problem 
the 


t 
t 
pretend to 


’ 
is the excellence of the performance 
the 


ol charge! 


people the minimum 


So 


to give 


many people who have taste 


and experience get away from the difficulty by quoting 
the for 


famous ‘It’s good enough the people.’ 


Now, the contrary is much truer; nothing is too good for 


phrase, 


the people. I know that a sentimental ditty from the 
singing saloons will cause more emotion to the worker 
than the great aria of Chiméne jut give him the fre- 
quent opportunities of hearing ‘Le Cid,’ and then see 
which impresses him the most. It seems as if directors 
strive to deprave the laboring classes and pervert the 


natural good sense of the people. They multiply for these 
opportunities for grosser enjoyment, and do nothing to 
and elevating pleasures 
Nevertheless, the general public has always, when left to 


provide a share of the higher 
itself, a pure instinct and clear judgment. In the prov- 
inces is it not always the public who decides the merits of 
In Paris, it is true, in this 
matter the public is very easy, but from the moment that 


the débuts—tenor or soprano? 


the city and state subvention a great theatre for the pop 
ulace the latter will become mcst exacting; it will demand, 
f not ‘stars,’ at —— per month, at least a good company 
a good orchestra and a large and varied repertory. But 
when this day arrives it will be found that the real lovers 
and critics of music will willingly take these 2 franc places 
[ do not speak of that portion of the public which believes 
tself of the elect and frequents the Opéra and grand con 
certs because it is bon ton to be seen there, as at the first 
People in the 
I know many 
who would not be afraid to place themselves side by side 


view of paintings or dog and flower shows 


world are not necessarily snobs 


refined 


with the masses in order to enjoy good music; and this 
fusion of different social classes would not in itself be one 
f the worst features of the popular opera 

‘As for the repertory, it should be very extensive. M 
Deville, in one of his most interesting reports on this sub 
ject, has cited a number of lyric works which belong to 
the world at large. There are n.any in the repertories of 
the Opéra and the Opéra Comique which appear at pres 
hen the young composers would be 
found knocking at the doors of this projected institution, 


which should have also the right of access to the works of 


ent to be forgotten 


the two existing lyric theatres of Paris. 

“But, above all, it behooves the city of Paris to place 
itself on the same level as all other great cities of France 
and the world in the matter of art for the people. Let all 
those who have really the democratic spirit encourage and 
second her efforts Tired of waiting for this palace of 
music the last fifty years, the public has grown to like th« 
sickly sentimentalities of the modern refrains or the coarse 
jokes of the day. Therefore let us haste to replace these 
with the purer joys of harmony and the ideal. The idea is 
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ripe, the plans ready. Let us erect, since the time has 
come, the popular lyric theatre, the social temple of the 
muses,” De VALMOUR. 








JEAN GERARDY. 


ERE are some London press notices of the Belgian 
virtuoso’s performances: 

MM. Raoul Pugno and Jean Gérardy gave further proofs of their 
ability and artistic capacities at their piano and ‘cello recital at St. 
James’ Hall. No solos were rendered. The program consisted of 
three sonatas, all favorite works. To Beethoven’s work in A major 
the two artists addressed themselves with remarkable skill and 
alertness. Quite different in style, of course, was Grieg’s Sonata 
in A minor, one of the Norwegian composer’s most characteristic 
works. Of this melodious and picturesque composition a performance 
was given that for brilliancy of execution and close attention to 
points of expression, has seldom been approached. ‘The finale was 
indeed superbly played and the artists thoroughly deserved all the 
applause that was showered upon them.—Bass Trombone, Lady’s 
Pictorial. 

Immense success attended the sonata recital given at St. James’ 
Hall on Monday afternoon by Raoul Pugno and M, Jean Gérardy. 
We have never before heard the full poetry of Grieg’s Sonata in C 
minor for piano and ’cello so perfectly realized.—Ladies’ Field. 


THE JEAN GERARDY AND RAOUL PUGNO RECITAL. 

This proved very enjoyable, particularly Gérardy’s ‘ceilo playing. 
His expression and quality of tone were wonderful in, for instance, 
Pergolesi’s “‘Aria de Tre Giorni.”’-—-Musical Standard. 

At the concert given by MM. Gérardy and Raoul Pugno on the 
agth ult. the opening number, Saint-Saéns’ beautiful Sonata in C 
minor, op. 32, for piano and 'cello, was played to uttermost perfec- 
tion. We have never heard all the small details of the design in 
this fascinating composition come out with such clearness and effect. 
Schumann’s “Faschingsschwank aus Wien’ was given with tre- 
mendous energy by the pianist, who also contributed a Rhapsody 
of Liszt and some Chopin selections. Besides a repetition by de- 
sire of Boéliman’s “Variations Symphoniques,” heard at a previous 
concert, M. Gérardy contributed several short solos, and having 
many admirers among the audience was rapturously recalled, giv- 
ing as an encore the Gavotte of Popper, which is so dear to amateur 
‘cellists of this generation; but, with the exception of the Sonata, 
there was hardly enough opportunity of hearing this artist in classi- 
cal works, in the interpretation of which his free style is especially 
suited.—Musical News. 





Neither M. Jean Gérardy nor M. Raoul Pugno needs any intro- 
duction to the English public, for they are both well known here 
.s very fine artists and finished executants. Hitherto, however, they 
have not joined forces in this country, and there was, in conse- 
quence, a special interest attached to the ‘cello and piano recital 
that they gave at St. James’ Hall yesterday afternoon. That they 
are admirably suited to one another, both in style and in sympathy, 
they showed in Saint-Saéns’ C minor Sonata for their two instru- 
ments, with which they headed their program. The Sonata is 
scarcely one of its composer’s greatest works, but their playing was 
so neat and clever, and their ensemble so good, that the performance 
was interesting for its own sake alone, and it was a pity that 
another Sonata was not included in the program. Instead, M. 
Gérardy played Boélimann’s “Variations Symphoniques,” a brilliant 
work, in which he made a great success at one of his earlier con- 
certs, and a group of shorter pieces; while M. Pugno gave a per- 
formance of Schumann’s “Faschingsschwank aus Wien” which was 
a very remarkable piece of execution.—The Globe. 

M. Jean Gérardy and M, Raoul Pugno have already earned laurels 
for themselves in this country, and it was a foregone conclusion 
that the ‘cello and piano recital given by them at St. James’ Hall 
yesterday afternoon would be one of considerable interest. Both 
players have exceptional gifts as executants, both are good artists, 


and they are thoroughly in sympathy with one another. Such being , 


the case, it was not surprising that their ensemble in Saint-Saéns’ 
Sonata in C minor was nothing short of perfect, and that the work 
was played with rare sympathy and charm. The rest of the pro 
gram consisted entirely of solos given by the two players. M. 
Gérardy included in his selection the “Variations Symphoniques,” 
in which he scored so brilliant a success at his first concert; Saint- 
Saéns’ “Le Cygne” and Popper’s “Papillons,” playing them all with 
that perfect charm which characterizes everything that he does.— 
The Daily Graphic 





An interesting program was given at St. James’ Hall yesterday 
afternoon by Jean Gérardy and Raoul Pugno, two artists who stand 
high in favor with the London public. To greet them there assem 
bled a large audience, which included a good many members of the 
French colony in London, and the efforts of the distinguished in 
strumentalists met with sincere and hearty appreciation. They were 
ssociated at the outset in a performance of Saint-Saéns’ clever and 
melodious Sonata in C minor, op. 32, for piano and ’cello. Both 


artists acquitted themselves admirably, playing the andante tran- 
quillo, which has a chorale-like first subject, with delightful crisp- 
ness and clearness, and sending along the genial finale in the requi- 
site brisk and resolute manner. Two recalls to the platform assured 
the performers of the audience’s enjoyment of the French master’s 
composition and its interpretation. For his principal solo Mr. Pugno 

lected Sch ’s “Faschingsschwank aus Wien,” a work that 
afforded him numerous opportunities for showing off the bold and 
telling qualities of his technic, while the calls for sentiment were 
likewise fully met. Chopin and Liszt also received attention from 
the gifted pianist, the Polish composer being drawn upon for a 
Nocturne and Polonaise, while the Weimar musician supplied his 
Eleventh Hungarian Rhapsody. Mr. Gérardy selected Boélimann’s 
“Variations Symphoniques,” and, charming all edrs with his beauti- 
ful tone, eloquent phrasing and brilliant execution, reaped a rich 
harvest of applause. Among other pieces in his list were Saint- 
Saéns’ “Le Cygne” and Popper’s “‘Papillons,” examples with which 
the public are well acquainted. Percy Pitt played the piano accom- 
paniments with much tact.—The Daily Telegraph. 








large audience was attracted to St. James’ Hall by Raoul Pugno 
and Jean Gérardy, a fact which is not surprising, considering the 
success of the first concert given by these gifted artists. Three 
*cello concertos in one afternoon might prove dull in some hands, 
but on this occasion they were played in such masterly fashion that 
there was no feeling of monotony. Grieg’s Sonata in A minor was 
perhaps the success of the concert, vigor, proportion and color be- 
ing noticeable throughout.—The Lady. . 





M. Jean Gérardy and M. Raoul Pugno’s 'cello and piano recital 
yesterday at St. James’ Hall provided a numerous audience with an 
enjoyable afternoon. The great abilities of both artists were made 
prominent in the first work on the program, M. Saint-Saéns’ interest- 
ing Conata in C minor, op. 32, the interpretation being distinguished 
for vivacity, expressiveness and finish.. Subsequently each artist 
played several solos, the most important in M. Gérardy’s selection 
being Boéllmann’s “Variations Symphoniques,” which M. Gérardy 
introduced to England at the Crystal Palace Saturday concert on 
November 12, 1898. No orchestra was provided yesterday, but the 
piano arrangement of the score was effectively rendered by Percy 
Pitt, and the solo part of the clever work served to show M. 
Gérardy’s perfect command of his instrument and expression and 
finished style.—Standard. 





Of M. Gérardy one can only rhapsodise. His phrasing, expres- 
sion and tone are as perfect as Pachmann’s piano playing, and in ad- 
dition M. Gérardy has breadth of view. Boéllmann’s “Variations 
Symphoniques” did not prove very interesting with a piano accom- 
paniment. In their original form a chief merit is the manner in 
which the orchestra blends with the solo instrument. Saint-Saéns’ 
“Le Cygne” and Pergolesi’s “Aria de Tre Giorni” were dream-like 
in their delicate finish and warm expression. With other players 
the ‘cello too often snores; with Gérardy it sings.—The Daily News 





The combined attractions of Pugno, the famous French pianist, 
and Jean Gérardy, the young ’cellist, sufficed to draw a host of 
music lovers to St. James’ Hall yesterday afternoon. 

These two artists fully sustained their great reputations, and held 
their large audience quite enthralled during the whole recital. 

Their ensemble playing in Saint-Saéns’ Sonata in C minor was 
unrivalled, and the various solos were superbly treated. M. Pugno, 
after a delightful rendering of one of Chopin’s polonaises, was so 
insistently tecalled to the platform that he responded by playing his 
own dainty morceau, “Serenade 4 la Lune.”—The Daily Express. 





Bogert Recital at Oscawana. 
ALTER L. BOGERT gave a recital of folksongs 
at Oscawana, N. Y., Tuesday, July 7. He was 
heard in the songs of Germany, France, Russia and Ire- 
land, as follows: 





PRGA ce cece cccsscéves sodpnidmtsssetrncoebateecessbe Lange 
FR nico vnscss che cbetapandhéenbidbecanmeal Lange 
Ee GN Ps 6h. 0 0 c0s ccccbsncegessssosscccovesinns Lange 
LE bs -cuteeenuexseennbs daa Lange 
Lied eines Fahrenden............. Sov ctcocesseesdobbeotbenastane 
De grand Matin...:.......... Cen ae ietebecdobaodeseban V. d’Indy 
NES AEE E.R ee ae V. d’Indy 
SN, ced urgadevernsteiicgsucctesens eonnesaconensiees ...Périlhon 
Came Gb GBA, TeRRR.. sce ccccccccccecccccccccccoscovesces Périlhon 
Ri Er I FG ved cd vecccccccccccvcstececvesessceses V. d’Indy 
Sung in Russian— 
Girl’s Love Song............ cécocccosepmapneansescéousnved Jedliczka 
I SNR... cn cnnesnenayasnns sdemacceponedien ..-Jedliczka 
EE calc acentengaecnncndsécciuunisnsetehone Jedliczka 
Hey! Hey!......... Siete eal eadivenngessuetaneblunenseniln Jedliczka 
Sabeidechai ......6..+- ds nb dod cbecs pu cbibbcatdeearacnine Jedliczka 
Arranmore Boat Song.......... hadvddecs ubgdedeutio’ C. V. Stanford 
NED sacskin veceencnnneded C. V. Stanford 
Oe ae At” ae .C. V. Stanford 
s Cc. V. Stanford 





MUSIC IN HOLLAND. 
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RMERLY June was lost for music. Now, 

with the Philharmonic Orchestra, of Berlin, at 

Scheveningen, at least for the people of The 

Hague, music awakens to new life. The famous 

orchestra came back almost as it went as to 

its composition, and with it returned its talented 
leader, Rebicek, who just now is ailing a bit. Mr. Rebicek 
gave us first performances of the Second Symphony by 
Anton Bruckner and of one’ by Felix Weingartner; the 
second, too. Both works were admirably performed and 
favorably received. This proves nothing for their worth 
because the public generally lacks discrimination in judg 
ing new works. On the other hand, modern works are 
often so brilliantly scored that this may cover many weak 
spots. The work of Bruckner, though unequal, has much 
to recommend it both in invention and in orchestration 
That of Weingartner has something spirited (the spirit of 
a man with a big voice who likes to speak loud), and de 
notes a musician of rare ability but of feeble originality 
An orchestral scene, “Fest bei Herodes,” of Kramm, pro- 
duced as a novelty, contains nothing that has not often 
been said as well or better before. The solo violinists, 
Witek and Gesterkamp, have played concertos of Mozart, 
Bruch and Saint-Saéns; the solo ‘cellists, Malkine and 
Ceulemans, chose forgotten works of Franchomme and 


Popper. Two vocal soloists appeared without success 
= = 
se © 


At Amsterdam the Wagner Society gave two perform 
ances of “Die Meistersinger.”. Though there were, even 
atthe last moment, difficulties to get the parts well filled 
(the artists belonging to German court theatres are often 
prevented from coming), those performances as a whole 
made a deep impression and did honor to the leader of the 
society, M. Viotta For the rest there are to be men 
tioned concerts given by Mr. Sousa and his band (with 
Maud Powell and Estelle Liebling as soloists) that proved 
to have lost nothing of their former attraction, and a 
Brahms concert given in the fine church of Naarden, under 
the direction of young Mr. Schoonderbeck, that is said 
to have proved once more that you must not have too 
much of Brahms at one time 


The two rival opera companies at Amsterdam are pre 
paring for the battle. That of the Stadsschonenburg 
(Communal Theatre) will consist mostly of members of the 
former opera Van der Linden; that of the Palace for In 
dustry will have Mr. Tierce, the son-in-law of Daniel de 
Lange, for conductor of the orchestra. As to Mr. Van 
der Linden he seems to be nowhere—for the moment at 
least. But who knows what surprises are yet in store for 
us? Mr. Van der Linden is not the man to remain in 
active, and maybe he will come to the front when one 
least expects it. Of an Italian opera no more is heard 

Dr. J. DE JonG 





Singing in the Parks. 
HE United Singers of Manhattan intend to imitate the 
example of the organizations in Brooklyn and give 
concerts in the smaller parks during the summer. A 
delegation will call upon Park Commissioner Wilcox in 
the near future for the purpose of requesting his permis 
sion and co-operation 


New Hymns Coming. 

HE Methodist Hymnal Commission, which was in ses 
sion at Plymouth, Mass., for a week, concluded its 
meetings on July 14, and adjourned to meet in Washington 
in December. It selected a number of hymns previously 


ee: V. Stanford proposed, but its work is not completed. 





EDWARD ILES’ VOCAL SCHOOL, 


BECHSTEIN STUDIOS, 
Wigmore St, 
LONDON, W. 


“Evidence of the 
good training imparted 
Mr. Edward lleswas 
displayed yesterday 
evening when this artis- 
tic vocalist brought for- 
ward a number of pu- 
ils at the Bechstein 
all. His method of 
dealing with voices is 
unaffected and abso- 
lutely free from trick- 
ery, by which heinsures 
an even production, ad- 
ded to attention to 
good phrasingand clear 
enunciation, two great 
essentials that go far to 
the making of an art- 
ist.” —Standard. 

“Mr. Edward Iles isa 
vocalist who in voice 
and style strikingly 
suggests Mr. Hen- 
schel.— Manchester 
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Fletcher Music Method 


EVELYN A. FLETCHER-COPP, 


1128 Madison Avenue, New York. 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 
$10,000. Largest and finest collection in the world. 
Send for a copy of our ang just issued, containing 
Biographies, Facsimile Labels, Etc. Easy Terms. 
LYON & HEALY, 133 Adams 8t., CHICAGO. 


BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














ILLUSTRATEQ CATALOGUE FREE. 


PRODUCTION. STYLE. REPERTORY. 


Mr. HERMANN KLEIN 


gives instruction in 


Che Art of Singing. 


PRODVCTION. 
wv ENVNCIATION. 
cilities DICTION 
E OPERA. 
ORATORIO. 


STUDIO; 154 West 77th Street, New York. 
Telephone: 2921 Riverside. 





Studio will re-open Monday, September 2ist. 


ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 
Third Edition (Tenth Thousand) 
“My VocalMethod” 
Now Ready. Price 10 cents. 
Address 305 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Ocean Grove, N. J., July 20, 1903 
HE Central Railroad of New Jersey is to run a 
special excursion from New York, Elizabeth 
and Newark to Ocean Grove on Saturday after 
noon, August 1, on account of the rendition of 
the “Elijah” by the combined forces of the 
New York and Ocean Grove festival choruses, 
under the direction of Tali Esen Morgan. Since 


750 voices, 


$1, 


be $ is probable 


that hundreds, if not thousands, of people 
f yf hearing one of the greatest 
} } 

t 


it 


will avail 


the round trip fare will reduced to 


then 


ves of the opportunity 


choruses in the country. Gwilym Miles, admitted to be the 
eading Elijah in this country, will sing the role of the 
Prophet. Mme. Selma Kronold will be the soprano, and 
Mortimer Howard, the successor of Evan Williams at the 
Marble Collegiate Church, will be the tenor Singers wl 
are perfectly familiar with the work are invited t ng 
with the chorus if they will attend the rehearsal July 22 
in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, Fifty-seventh street and Eighth 
avenue, New ‘York Full particulars about the leaving 
ime of the special train will appear in next week’s Mt 
SICAL COURIER 

Next Saturday evening, July 25, Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” will be given by the Ocean Grove Festival Chorus 
with the following soloists: Soprano, Effie Stewart; con 
tralto Marie Stillwell ; tenor Edw P Johnson ; basso 
Julian Walker. This is one of the popular works at Ocean 
Grove, and the usual audience of 7,000 or 8,000 people ts 
confidently expected to be present 


Last Saturday evening Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” was 
given by the Ocean Grove chorus and orchestra, and a 
more pleased or enthusiastic audience never gathered in 


} 
soloist 


Che 
Niebuhr, 


the s were Hildegard Hoffmann 


John Young 


vuditoriun 


soprano; Helen contralto ; tenor, 


ind Perry Averill, baritone The orchestra numbered 
fifty-five, with Hans Kronold as solo ’cellist; Cecelia Brad 
ford, solo violin, and Helen Marie Burr, harpist. It is 
rarely, indeed, that one hears such perfect orchestral work 
is was done by the Ocean Grove Orchestra on this occa 
sion. All the artists and the many musicians present were 
enthusiastic in their praise and admiration of the orches 
tra’s work, and their praise certainly was well deserved 
For the first time this season every seat in the great choir 
gallery was filled, and the chorus never did better work 


In point of delicate shading, faultless intonation, phrasing 
“Mid the 


dreamy ot 


and enunciation, nothing more could be desired 
Waving Ro difficult 


chestral variations, 


se Trees,” with its and 
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greatly 


Miss Hoffmann sang in excellent voice and 
pleased the audience. Miss Niebuhr has a full, rich, reson- 
ant voice, and did full justice to the part. John Young was 
laboring under a slight cold, but few noticed the difficulty, 
for his work was thoroughly well done. Perry Averill 
seemed well fitted to the high baritone part this work calls 
All the 


Morgan has 


for, and full well did he meet every requirement 
Mr 
received hundreds of requests to repeat the work, and this 
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Mrs. HELEN TRUST 


SOPRANO. 


Vocal Recitals in English, French, Ita!/an, 


33 Grove End Road, 
St. Joha’s Wood, Londen, Eagiand. 


Mme. von Klenner. 


VOICE CULTURE, STYLE AND 
REPERTOIRE IN FOUR LANGUAGES. 
Teacher of Grace Ames, Katharine Noack Fiqué, 
Frances Travers, Kathleen Howard, Adah Benzing, Aimée 
Michel, Lillian Watts, Katharine S. Bonn, Lulu Potter 
Rich, and many others distinguished in opera, concert and 
church work. 
STUDIO ; 230 West 52d Street, New York, 
NOW IN BUROPE. 
Will return September 15th. 








JOSEPHINE S. 


JACOBY 


CONTRALTO. 


104 West 58th St.,NEW YORK. 
OSCAR SAENGER, VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of Mme. Josephine Jacoby, contralto, the Contied Grand 
Opera Co.; Mme. Sara Anderson, soprano, Grand Opera, Elberfeld 
Germany; Mme de Pasquali soprano. Grand 0. era, Italy; E Leon 
Rains, basso, R yal pera House, Dresden, Germany; Joseph Buern- 
stein, hasso, Grand Opers, Elberfeld. Germany; Allen C. Hinckley, 
basso, Grand Opera, Hamburg. Germany; Elizabeth Db. Leonard, con 
tralto, concert oratorio and song recital: Mme. Marie Ra pold 
soprano, concert, oratorio and song recital; Hildegard Hoffmann, 
soprano, concert oratorioand song recita!; Elsa Marshall soprano, 
concert, orstorio and song recital; John Young. tenor. concert, 
oratorio and song recital; Henri G ‘Scott, basso concert, oratorio 
and song recital, and other prominent singers now before the public 


Studio: 51 East 64th Street, NEW YORK. 
Telephone : 3669 Plaza. 
Will resume teaching Sey tember 14, 1908. 



























perience in playing the best works. Eve f the salar 
was $100 a week, no more care could be taken in the sele 
tion of the players However, there are a number 
special artists in the orchestra who receive high salaries 
but they are few compared with those who come for « 
penses only 

From present indications August is to be a record 
breaker in point of visitors at Ocean Grove All the 
tels and boarding houses are already booked almost t 
the limit As Ocean Grove becomes better known, t 
throng of summer visitors increases Time was when the 
place was nothing but a camp meeting resort. Broadway 
New York, when it received its name, and measured by 
Nassau and other London streets of old New York, was a 
real “broad” way The Ocean Grove “camp mee g 
received its name when it was a rea Imp ent n the 
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The Renowned Beritone,. 
VOCAL STUDIO: 304 WEST 72D STREET, NEW YORK. 
Some of his Pupils: 


Katherine Bloodgood, 
Maude Lillian Berri, 


Georg Fergusson, 


Carl Dufft, 
Shanna Cumming, 


Florence Mulford 


Rew Dork College of Music, 


128-130 East 58th Street. 








ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Directer. 





Private Instruction in Piane, Singing, Violin, ’Cello and all 

branches of music. by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT POR BEGINNERS. 

All instrumental! and vocal students receive free instruction in 
harmony, counterpoint, vocal sight reading, ensemble playing and 
free admission to concerts, lectures, etc., etc. 

Students received daily. Catalog sent on application. 





ACCOMPANIST. 
LOUIS DANNENBERG, 
1845 Sevents Avenue, New Youn. 
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Boston, Mass., July 18, 1903. 


ISS PAULINE WOLTMANN, who was one 
of the soloists at the recent meeting of the 
National Association at 
Asheville, N. C., achieved a fine success, a3 
she invariably does. The Asheville papers 
were highly complimentary to Miss Wolt- 

mann, as may be seen by the following: 

The reputation of the artist next appearing, Miss Woltmann, of 
toston, had gone before her, and as she came on the stage the 
audience gave her a most cordial welcome and a deserved one. 

fo a wonderful voice Miss Woltmann adds a pure, simple style, 
much warmth and exquisite understanding. “She sings with rare 
ease and perfect enunciation. Her program number was a group 
of four songs, but the encore she graciously accorded lengthened it 
~Asheville Citizen. 





Music Teachers’ 


to a group of six. 





Miss Woltmann has a magnificently superb contralto voice, and 
her singing last year before the convention at Put-in-Bay elicited 
great applause. She has a graceful stage presence, and this, coupled 
with her most artistic singing, makes her appearance a most dis- 
tinguished one. In the group of songs selected much versatility 
was required, and particularly in Brahms’ song was she most satis- 
factory. Miss Woltmann is one of America’s coming artists. She 
Asheville Gazette. 
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The Misses Wall, pianist and violinist, graduates of the 
Royal Conservatory of Stockholm, have been visiting Mrs. 
Minerva C. Fletcher, of Melrose, who gave a musicale for 
them. Their first public appearance was at the Green 
Acre conference, Eliot, Me. They will make their début 
at New York in the fall. 
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was twice recalled 


Last Tuesday night at the St. Botolph Club Thomas 
Whitney Surette, a well known musician, gave a dinner in 
honor of W. G. Hadow, of Oxford, England, philosopher 
and music critic. Mr. Surette invited to meet Mr. 
Hadow some of Boston’s representative musicians, among 
them George W. Chadwick, Horatio W. Parker, Henry 
Lowell Mason, Arthur Foote, Arthur Whiting, Walter 
Spaulding and H. W. Gray, of New York. 


Boston, Mass., July 11, 1903. 


Carl Faelten gave a song recital in Scranton, Pa., 
June 27 and the following are two of the press notices: 


It is seldom that in one man is united the great organizing 
ability necessary to the conception and winning of a school of 
pupils, the intellectual acumen to originate and amplify a com- 
plete system of instruction, and also himself to be an artistic em- 
bodiment of the best that all such masters have taught and be- 
Such an all round man is Carl 
of Boston, who gave a piano recital at St. Luke’s Parish 
House last evening, the inspiration of a large corps of teachers, 
the despair of imitating pwoils, the admired of his brother artists, 
both in Europe and Amen... 
Mr. Faelten was accompanied by Rheinhold Faelten, his brother, 
nd Mm Marie Dewing-Faelten, his brother’s wife. They came 
lirect from attendance upon the State Music Teachers’ Associaticn 


queathed to their artist children. 


Faelten 


of New York, which was held in Troy this week, and where they 
gave a series of lectures and recitals, seven children from Boston 
accompanying them as illustrations of the system. 

The program opened with the Chromatic Fantaisie and Fugue by 
Bach, seldom played except by great artists, because of the trans- 
cendent difficulties of the interpretation. Mr. Faelten played it in 
a masterly manner, causing the melodies to stand out as a bas relief 
and the counterpoint background to be charming in its light and 
shade. The Sonata Appassionata, always a favorite with players, 
students and the public, was warmly applauded. The furious, un- 
controlled passion of the first movement, lofty simplicity and free- 
dom from sentimentality of the second; the quivering, thrilling agi- 
tation of the third, was brilliantly portrayed. 

The program closed with the Polonaise in E major by Liszt, a 
bravura piece of more than ordinary musical content and of ex- 
traordinary demands upon the memory and fingers. The elasticity 
of Mr. Faelten’s tone and his effective technical clarity were in 
great evidence throughout the number, which brought to a close 
one of the finest concerts Mr. Faelten has given us upon his annual 
visits. In response to the request of the audience, Rheinhold Fael- 
ten was called out and spoke a few words, congratulating the city 
upon the reputation it is acquiring musically.—Tribune, 





A goodly number of pianists of high reputation have given recitals 
in this city (and more would have done so if they could have been 
sure of a deserving patronage), yet none has been more en rapport 
with the Scranton public, and especially that part of the public 
which includes the musicians, than was Carl Faelten last evening. 
In coming to Scranton for his third annual recital under the con- 
servatory’s auspices, Mr. Faelten comes not as a stranger who has 
still to convince, but one whose former achievements as an artist in 
our midst have prepared the way for his enthusiastic reception. 

And it was an enthusiastic audience that listened to him. It was 
just such a reception as beguiles the sensitive, soulful pianist in 
bringing forth his rarest, most fragrant flowers of cultured mind 
and heart for the public to enjoy. Mr. Faelten seemed to feel his 
audience was like a company of sympathetic friends to whom his 
art confidences “in time” were sure of a hearty response, as indeed 
they were. * * * Carl Faelten is one of the men of the century. 
At once a great pianist and teaclier, he is also a thinker, and he has 
already set influences at work which will tend to mold and make a 
new order of things educationally in the coming years. 

The rccital was prefaced with interesting introductory remarks 
bearing upon the program and its interpretation by Mrs. Marie 
Dewing-Faelten, who, like her husband, Rheinhold Faelten, who 
was present at the recital, is a teacher in the Faelten Pianoforte 
School, Boston. Mrs, Faelten is evidently a deep thinker, a lady 
of wide culture, and has a trenchant command of language.—Re 
publican. 
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B. J. Lang, chairman of the music committee, ar- 
ranged the program for the N. E. A. convention visitors. 
On Monday evening, opening the general session in Me- 
chanics’ Hall, he conducted a chorus of 150 voices and 
an orchestra of sixty pieces in the Bach Choral, which 
was sung at the inaugural concert at the Symphony Hall 
October 15, 1900. The English translation of :he German 
words is as follows: 

Grant us to do with zeal 
Our portion whatsoever; 
May we obey thy law, 
To duty faithless never. 
And may we steadfast be, 
Our help in Thee alone; 
When we our task fulfill, 
O, grant it be well done! 


The orchestra played an overture by Weber, including 


at the close, the national anthem, * My Country "Tis of 
Thee.” 

On Tuesday and Thursday evenings, at 8 o'clock, at 
Symphony Hall, Berlioz’ “La Damnation de Faust” was 
given, under Mr. Lang’s leadership, with solos by Mme 
Louise Homer, of the Metropolitan Opera Company; 
Joseph Sheehan, of the Savage English Opera Company; 
Gwilym Miles, New York; R. B. Merrill, Boston, and 
Mrs. Bertha Cushing Child. 

This production included the pastoral scene, Hungarian 
march, Easter hymn, serenade of Mephistopheles, rat 
song, ride to hell, dance of sylphs, dance of fireflies, sol 
diers’ chorus, &c. 

There was a rehearsal of the choral and orchestral por 
tions, but not the solos, at Symphony Hall, when a lim 
ited number of visitors were admitted. 

An organ recital in the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception was tendered the visiting teachers by the 
rector, the Rev. W. M. Read Mullan, S. J., on Friday 
The organist was George E. Whiting, and the following 
progam was given: 


Grand chorus, D major.. A. Guilmant 


Larghetto (Second Symphony). . Beethoven 
Prelude and Fugue on Bach, B flat. svc cdunnecae 
Religious Melody with Variations (from the Sonata in A 
ee asiete pabeee G. E. Whiting 
END secccoecessspcecwccsssdcosocecs . Handel 
(Arranged by S. B. Whitney ) 
Overture, Tannhauser............-sssseeeees Wagner 


(Arranged by S. P. W Saintes 


eS & 
Miss Alice Cummings, pianist, sailed July 2 on the 
Commonwealth, to fulfill engagements in London and 


a 


Paris, and will return to Boston September 17 
fH € 


Two concert lectures on the “Evolution of the Piano” 
were given by Miss Mary Phillips Webster at Chickering 
Hall on Wednesday evening and on Friday afternoon 
The lectures were illustrated by musical selections on 
antique clavichords, harpsichords and the spinet 

SE € 

At the New England Conservatory of Music, Thurs 
day afternoon, there was a special session of the music 
department of the National Educational Association. It 
consisted of a test in sight singing by a class of thirty 
two pupils taken from the ninth grade (the highest) of 
the public schools Torrington, Conn. The class was 
under its regular music instructor, Sterrie A. Weaver, 
who is president of the music department of the National 
Educational Association 

There have been tests before of sight singing by classes, 
but the test Thursday was done individually as well as in 
class. This is to show the ability of each pupil to read 
To make the test absolutely fair, the music used was 
written and printed for the occasion by a committee made 
up as follows: P. C. Hayden, chairman, Keokuk, Ia 
T. L. Roberts, supervisor, Utica, N. Y.; George W 
Chadwick, director of the New England Conservatory, 
Boston; Ralph L. Baldwin, of Northampton, and Leon 
ard B. Marshall, of Boston 

The music written by the committee was sent to Mr 
Hayden in Iowa and printed. It had been seen by no 
one but members of the committee. The exercises wer¢ 
arranged in single print and a few in duets. Sheets con- 
taining the music were distributed among the audience 
so that they could follow the singing. The children who 
sang saw the music for the first time when it was put 
into their hands to sing 

The charge has been made that only about 10 or 15 per 
cent. of the pupils of the public schools are able to sing 
from sight with the instruction they get in school. Some 
of the teachers refute this charge, and claim that from go 
to 95 per cent. can read music at sight after going 
through school. 
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LOS ANGELES. 





Los Anceres, Cal., July 9. 1903 


HE Long Beach Chautauqua program this year 1s 
again in the hands of Managers Blanchard & Ven- 

ter, and the prospectus indicates a list of unusually strong 
attractions. The assembly opens July 13 with a concert 
by the Long Beach Military Band, a new organization 
doing efficient work under D. W. Douglas. The assist- 
ing talent will include: Philharmonic Orchestra, 50 
pieces, direction Arnold Krauss; Chautauqua Chorus, 300 
voices, direction J. P. Dupuy; El Golodriono Quartet, 
Lorelei Ladies’ Quartet and the following vocal soloists: 
Miss Harriet Cropper, Mlle. Norma Rocca, Johan Haae- 
Zinck, Elliott Beamer, Miss Sibyl Conklin, Mr. and Mrs. 
[homas E. Rowan, Miss Laurella Harding Chase, Miss 
Katherine De Vere; soprano soloists, Mrs. E. K. Wuer- 
ker, Miss Grace Whitehorn, Melville Calish, Miss S. Jaine 


Bolin, Miss Mary Olive Allen, Miss Alice Wakefield, 
Mrs. B. R. Baumgardt; tenor soloists, Johan Haae- 
Zinck, T. E. Rowan; contralto soloists, Mrs. T. E 
Rowan, Mrs. M. Le Sage, Miss C. Barrows, Miss Zoe 


Barnett, Miss Grace Smith Bannerman, Miss Sibyl Conk 
lin: bass soloists, F. W. Seager, Elliott Beamer; violinists, 
Miss Lalla Fagg, Miss Aileen Northrup, Teddy Bacon, 
John Mullieri, Roy Painter, Miss Jessie Ray Thompson; 
Miss Maud Miss Winifred Rohrer; 


cornet soloist, Tracy 


pianists, Granger 
Hoag 
The assembly will close with a grand choral and or- 
chestral concert Friday evening, July 24, at 
chorus of 300 voices under the direction of Joseph Dupuy 
and an orchestra of fifty instrumentalists under the direc- 


which a 


tion of Arnold Krauss will give some of the works of 
larger form. Well known vocal soloists will participate 
in the musical “preludes” which constitute a pleasing 
feature of the assembly 

eS © 


Miss Jennie Winston and Miss Mary O’ Donoughue, two 
energetic and very successful teachers whose pupils’ re- 
citals are anticipated with pleasure by an unusually large 


number of admirers, gave recitals by their respective 
pupils last week in Blanchard Hall. Miss Winston num 
bers among her pupils some promising voices, while the 


work of Miss Rose Zobelein and Miss Minnie Roper 
was noticeably good. The latter, who is soprano at the 
First M. E. Church, leaves soon for New York, there 
to further her studies. The work of the young singers 


credit on their teache1 
Miss O’Donoughue selected fror 


reflected much 
rhe pianists 
her large class 


whom 
for the purpose of her recital gave an in 
teresting which was presented in a manner 
that attested the efficiency of their instruction 

Miss Lily Olshausen played Chopin’s Nocturne, 
48, No. 1, 
ewski with a musical understanding beyond her 
The work of Miss Millicent 


cial note, being clean cut and brilliant 


program, 


op 
and the Berceuse and a mazurka by Pader- 
years 
is also worthy sp 


She played Mc- 


Wiseman 
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Dowell’s “Shadow Dance” and Sinding’s “Fruhlings 


rauschen.” 
=e = 

Frank H. Colby’s eighth annual organ pupils’ recital 
was given at Simpson Auditorium, Thursday evening, 
June 25, before an audience cordial in appreciation and 
liberal in floral tributes. Five of the six participants are 
professionally engaged in Los Angeles churches, and their 
work naturally was of a character beyond the interest 
of the pupils’ Particularly commenda- 
ble was the work of a talented young woman bereft of 
sight, Miss Estelle Miller, who played Bach's big Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor and Guilmant’s brilliant “Grand 
Cheeur,” in E flat. Mendelssohn’s Fifth Sonata, by Mrs 
Florence Baker; Miss 
Fletcher; a transcription from Goldmark’s sym- 
phony, “A Country Wedding,” by Mrs. Florence Peet 
Williams, and compositions by Haydn, Wely, Lemmens 


average recital 


Guilmant’s Fourth Sonata, by 


Grace 


and Guilmant, played by Miss Elsie Lapham and Miss 
Ada Showalter, constituted the balance of a pleasing 
program 

= <= 


The Los 


servatory of Music were held at Blanchard Hall last week 


commencement exercises of the Angeles Con 
Tuesday. The students participating in the program in 
cluded Miss Claudia Reynolds, Miss Mina Fowler, Miss 
Bertha McCray, Miss Ada Street, Miss Therese McCray, 


Mrs. Princess Long and Clark Phillips An orchestra 
under Earl Valentine’s direction added some pleasing 
numbers 
=S= = 
Charles A. Bowes, a singer who has won deserved 


popularity here by his social qualities as well as by his 


musical abilities, has been engaged as musical director 
at the First Presbyterian Church. 


REMARKABLE VIOLINISTIC FEATS. 
OME remarkable cases of sight reading by musicians 
I once heard Joachim read 
It 
Bruch’s Serenade, a big four movement work, more like 
than a The Nestor 
it straight through without a break, although he 





have record 


a very difficult work at sight with orchestra. 


gone on 


was Max 
a concerto serenade of violinists 
played 
did s« 


Sarasate read the Bruch Third-Concerto—the most diffi- 


me effective scratching! 


cult of the Bruch concertos—right off at first sight 

Paganini’s celebrated violinistic duel with Lapont cre 
the time. The Frenchman, who con 
greatest living violinist, challenged 
a public duel with violins as weapons. He 


which he had thor 


sensation at 
the 


ated a 
himself 
lian to 


sidered 
Ita 


brought his own very difficult duets 


the 


oughly studied, for the fray. He sent Paganini the parts 





he was to play a few days before the concert, but the 
great Italian disdained to look at them, saying the publi: 
rehearsal would be time enough 


At the rehearsal Paganini played his parts straight off 
it first sight so perfectly that everybody was astonished 


In the i added varia 





most of all Lapont evening Pagan 





=) 


tions, and made his part so difficult by playing all sorts 
of double stopping that Lapont was completely discon 
certed and could not play even as well as usual. -The pub 
lic, of course, proclaimed Paganini the victor, and Lapont 
left town in a rage 

One of the greatest feats of sight reading I ever wit 
nessed was by Michael Banner, the young American vio 
He read off at first sight the “Lucia” Fantasia for 
This piece. abounds 


mnist 
violin alone by Léon de Saint-Lubin 
in technical difficulties of the highest order, as three and 
four part playing, sustained melody with left hand pizzi 
cato accompaniment, all kinds of double stopping, very 
rapid and difficult passage work, veritable tours de force 
of in short, it is a tremendously 


in the cadenzas- 


difficult work 


way 
Banner not only read it, but he played it; he brought 
out the beauties of the piece. It was a remarkable feat 
one worth going on record 

When the Men 


mere 


Joachim tells this story of Franz Liszt 
delssohn Concerto was quite new, Joachim, then a 
boy, having just finished studying it under the composer's 
took it to I and asked him 
to play it with him. Liszt had never seen the work. He 
sat down to the piano with a cigar in his mouth and read 
were a Cramer 
how remarkably 
and all through 


direction, iszt one afternoon 


the entire concerto off as easily as if it 


study. Joachim says he will never forget 
clearly and crisply Liszt played the finale, 
it he held the burning cigar between the second and third 
finger of his right hand ARTHUR M. ABELL 


Compliment to Mrs. Amy Murray. 


[)* W. H. DRUMMOND, the famous Canadian folk 
lore poet, has written the following letter to Miss 
Amy Murray 
Mownrreat, April 27 3 
My Dear Miss Murray—Your rendering of the Auld Scot 
Sangs reminds me of Ne Munro’s summing up of a piper’s qua 
fications: ““To the make of a piper go seven years of his own learr 
ng and seven generations before, and if it is in, it w ut, as th 
Gaelic old-word says 
You, Amy Murray, judging by the manner in which you render 
the songs of Albainn, possess the ereditary advantages t! 
seven generations before therwise y could not rake 
Celtic heart vibrate to every note y sing But witl 
heretore it must out 
With best wishes, believe me, fait! V s 
W. H. Drums 
Our Marine Band. 
HE Marine Band celebrated its 1osth anniversary a 
week ago Saturday, the act of Congress authorizing 
it having been signed by President John Adams on July 
11, 1798. The first musicians, enlisted on July 13, 1708 
were fifers and drummers, led by a fife major; it was no 
until 1861 that musicians of the band were authorized, be 
sides the drummers and fifers who now serve on shij 
board. The band is marine only in name. Practically. the 
band might be called “the President’s” or “the White 
House Band.” It will remembered that John Philip Sousa 
was at one time its leader 














MAXIMILIAN Dick 


VIOLINIST. 
Just Returned from Successful Appearances in Europe. 


For Terms and Dates address 
iso Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


GEORGE DEVOLL, 


Tenor 


EDWIN ISHA 


Oratorio, Concert, Drawing Room Musicales. 
ENSEMBLE RECITALS A SPECIALTY. 


SOLE MANAGEMENT : 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 





"THE SCIENCE OF THE ART OF SINGING.” 


Revised, En\arged and Combined Second Edition of 


“VOCAL ART,” 


By ANNA LANKOW 
(800 PARK AVENUE). 


Price, $3.50. On sele at BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 11 East 16th St., 
New York, and all Music Stores. 
Mme. Lankow has returned from Europe and resumed her work. 


MISS ETHEL BAUER, 


Pianist and Pianoforte Teacher. 
166 Adelaide Road, ° e LONDON, N. W. 








‘*Miss Ethel Bauer has been for several seasons my 
distinguished pupil and is in the highest degree qualified 
both as a pianist and a teacher of my method of pianoforte 


technique.” —! .2scuETizxy. 
H_TLMES 
LS —O™>™>™——————— 
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Address 621 Fine Arts Bidg., or Bureau of Fine Arts, Chicago. 





(late Manager of Sherwood), 
CHARLES R. BAKE Fine Arts Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL., for next season announces the 
exc'usive manegement of the PIANO and SONG 
RECITAL TOUR of the distinguished German 
Artist, . , ‘ . > . 


HEINK 


Head of Department of Interpretation 
at Chicage Auditorium Couservatory. 








‘Herr Felix Heink as Composer, Singer, Piantst, occupies on the concert platform the same enviable reputation as Mme. 
The marvelous emotional power of these two artists has made the name ‘ Heink ' 
famous throughout the musical world. Heink’s Recitals consequently prove a strong drawing card every where— unique, original 
in the order of those of Grosxmith, Henschel—attracting and fascinating alike the general public as the musical profession.” 


Schumann-Heink does on the operatic stage 




















SESSiIE DAVIS, =4S**: 


CONCERTS—RECITALS—LESSONS. 
{63 Messachusetts Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 





Bush Temple 


Conservatory, 


NORTH CLARK ST. AND CHICAGO AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


George H. Crampton, 
Clarence Dickinson, 





Pannie Bloomfield Zeisler, 





KENNETH M. BRADLEY, Director 


Music, Oratory, Acting and Languages. 


COMPETENT INSTRUCTORS 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS: 


Dr. Chas. E. Allum, 
August Hyllested, 
Kenneth M. Bradley, 


Johanna Hess-Burr, 
Adolph Rosenbecker, 
H. M. Soper (School of Oratory). 


The management announces the exclusive teaching engagement of 
MADAME JOHANNA HESS-BURR 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS JUNE 29. 

Write for’Catalogue. 


(Voice Culture). 


Address M. C, SCHMIDT, Secretary 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 


BERLIN, 


IRECTOR MORWITZ is succeeding in bring- 
ing his summer opera to a higher standard 
than he was able to achieve in former years. 
Of course, he is aided in this by the closing 
of the Theater des Westens, and through the 
circumstance that the New Royal Opera is 

devoting its efforts exclusively to operetta. 

Thus serious opera is given a chance even in midsum- 
mer, a boon to the music loving Berlin public, the travel- 
ing provincials and the foreign visitors. A full house 
greeted Madame Prevosti last week when she made her 
This seems 





welcome rentrée here in the part of Violetta. 
to be once and for all time her favorite opening role, and, 
as people are apt to put their best foot forward when they 
about to start off, Madame Prevosti cannot be 
blamed for beginning with “Traviata,” albeit its nowadays 
somewhat passée charms of a musical nature have ceased 
to interest a good many of us. Not so, however, the gen- 
eral public, as was demonstrated by the number of the 
attendance and by the genuine enthusiasm of the audience. 

As it is scarcely a year since Madame Prevosti sang 
Violetta here last, it is hard to find anything new to say 
regarding the artistic physiognomy of her interpretation of 
part. While Marcella Sembrich lays stress principally 
upon the perfect reproduction of the vocal virtuoso ele- 
ment in the music, Madame Prevosti (although by no 
means neglecting that special side of the role) on the 
whole tries more for a dramatic interpretation. In this 
she succeeds admirably, and she gained a powerful climax 
in the dying scene, which she sang and acted sincerely and 


ire so 


the 


onvincingly 

Willy Cronberger, from the Braunschweig Opera, is also 
but an old and well liked acquaintance. 
a worthy match to Prevosti’s Violetta, 
The tenor’s manner 


no newcomer, 
His Alfredo 
which is paying a high compliment. 


was 


of delivery is artistic and his histrionic impersonation of 
the hapless lover more sensible and more tolerable than 

the case with nine out of every ten Italian representa- 
Germont pére is, if possible, an even 
ore tedious and lachrymose personage than his offspring, 
ind it redounds to the credit of Mr. Langefeld, therefore, 
hat he was able to elicit the interest of the audience to 
extent that they would fain have heard a repeti- 
tion of the gruesome D flat aria of the second act, from 


vhich da capo delivery the artist wisely refrained 


tive 


s of the part 


uch an 


Disturbing in the performance was as usual the use of 
lifferent languages, Madame Prevosti singing her part in 
the others theirs in German, - Otherwise, how- 
everything went smoothly enough, and Herr Wolf 
onducted with zeal, energy and circumspection. 


= 


Italian, 


< I 


_s 
— 


l.ess well attended was Madame Prevosti’s second ap- 
pearance, but this was the fault of the weather, which on 


Royal Opera House. For the composer it happened at a 


SCHOENEBERG, HAUPTSTRASSE, 20A. 


July 7, 1903. 


last Friday night was swelteringly hot. The guest of the 
evening was again in excellent voice, and her delivery of 
the “Una voce poco fa” aria proved as brilliant a piece of 
vocal fireworks display as was heard in Berlin for some 
time. Histrionically, too, although Madame Prevosti is 
anything but a spring chicken, she represented the part 
in most charming manner, Particularly amusing were her 
efforts at talking German in the dialogue, and this “droll- 
ery” enhanced the humor with which Rossini’s chef 
d’ceuvre is so saturated musically as well as in the matter 
of its general contents. 

Cronberger’s high tones stood him in good stead in the 
part of Almaviva, and his coloratura, if not remarkable, is 
at least a respectable one. Less satisfactory in just this 
respect, although he is a decent singer otherwise, proved 
Mr. Fautar as Figaro. As Basilio and Dr. Bartolo the 
two basses, Messrs. Carlhof and Frank, did their full 
share in the way of fun, but the aria of calumniation ts 
musically somewhat too fine to deserve such coarse treat- 
ment as Mr. Carlhof indulged in. 

Remarkably good were chorus and orchestra under 
Wolf's baton. 

That neither Director Morwitz nor 
will remain satisfied with tendering to their audiences the 


Madame Prevosti 
same old repertory is shown in the fact, just announced, 
that they have acquired the rights of performance of 
Umberto Giordano’s opera “Fedora,” the first perform- 
ance of which is promised for the end of the month, and 
in it Madame Prevosti will sing the title part of the Prin- 
cess Fedora Ramazoff. 

= 


~~ 
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At the New Royal Opera Theatre on Wednesday night 
Miss Alma Saccur made a guesting Adele in 
“Die Fledermaus” (“The Bat’). This pretty and talented 
young lady is at present a member of the Breslau Opera, 
but I understand that next season she will be at the Ber- 
lin Opera. She is certainly one of the most charming 
soubrettes that have been seen and heard here for some 
time past. After.,having conquered a little embarrassment 
(easily comprehended on the occasion of a début) Miss 


début 


as 


Saccur displayed vocal and histrionic gifts of no mean or 
der. Her voice is not large, but decidedly well trained 
and sympathetic. Her spirited style 
with natural vivacity and good humor, made her imper- 


of acting, together 
sonation of the pert chambermaid a delight to listen to. 
She was most applauded after her couplets in the last act, 
in which she cleverly distinguished the characterization of 
the different personages she had to represent. 


_-* _-* 
_ _——— 


During the past week (to be exact, on July 2) the 
seventy-fiith anniversary of the first performance of 
Weber’s last opera, “Oberon,” occurred at the Berlin 


time of intense, almost unparalleled suffering. He felt 
his approaching end during the entire period of 
the creation of his final work, and his main purpose was 
to try to secure financial benefits through it for his fam 
ily. In 1824 Kemble, the director of the London Covent 
Garden, approached Weber, who, as the composer of 
“Der Freischiitz,” then better known in 
London than even in Berlin, with the proposition that 
he should write a new opera expressly for the English 
season of 1826, that he should conduct in person 
twelve performances of the novelty. After the contract 
was concluded the libretto was furnished to Weber piece- 
meal by the English librettist, J. G. Planché. On Feb 
ruary 27, 1825, Weber completed the first of 
“Oberon,” placing upon the manuscript the words “May 
Frequently disabled and ham- 


was perhaps 


and 


scene 


God give His blessing!” 
pered through his increasing lung disease, the master 
did not complete his opera until shortly before its initial 
During his 


performance at London in April, 1826. so- 
journ in Berlin and the rehearsals for “Euryanthe” (which 
the Opera December 


to study the 


was given here at Royal on 
23, 1825), Weber tried 


cerned, but could do so only through the intercession ot! 


music with all con- 


third parties, because he was too weak to speak loudly, 
and it became apparent to all of his friends here that they 
had probably seen the last of him alive. In spite of their 
and his wife’s entreaties, however, Weber would not de- 
sist from taking the trip to England. To his particular 
friend Boettiger, who tried to argue with him, the mas 
ter gave the following characteristic reply: “Boettiger, 
it’s all the same, whether I travel or not I shall be a dead 
If I travel, however, chil 


man in less than one year my 


dren will have food after the death of their father, while 


Similarly he spoke to 
“But I should to 


return once more to see Lina, Max and (his chil- 


they will starve if I remain here 
another friend, adding the wish: love 


I exel 


dren). May, then, in the Lord’s name, the Lord’s will be 
done; but to die there, that would be hard indeed.” 
After a night, half of which was spent in crying, and 
after a heartrending leavetaking from Caroline and the 
children, who were still asleep, Carl Maria von Weber 


on the morning of February 7, 1826, left Dresden, never to 


On March § the 


met most 


return there again. master arrived in 


London, where he with a cordial reception at 


hands of the 
Sir 


rich and highly cultured musical littéra 
at 


was well cared for up to his demise 


the 


Smart, whose hospitable house he 


It 


and physical powers that 


teur, George 


was with the ut 


most exertion of all his mental 





Weber went at the task which was then awaiting him in 
London, one so severe that it might have taxed the re- 
sources of even a healthy man. On the gth of March the 
rehearsals for “Oberon” began, all of which the sick 
composer conducted in person. On April 12 the opera 
at last had its initial performance, which, brilliantly 
put on, was a veritable success After the premiere, 
late at night Weber wrote to his beloved wife as follows: 

“My most tenderly beloved Lina—Through the Lord's 
grace and assistance I had tonight a success as complete 
as perhaps never before rhe brilliant and the touching 
part of so undimmed a triumph is not at all describable 
Honor to the Lord alone! When I entered the orches 


tra an incredible noise of jubilant shouts, vivat and hurrah 
handkerchiefs received 


rhe 


calls and waving of hats and me 


and could hardly be allayed overture had to be re- 


peated. Each piece of the music was twice or three times 
interrupted through the greatest of enthusiasm At the 
close I was called out with the furore of a storm, an 
honor which has never before been bestowed upon a 
composer in England. The whole performance also went 
excellently and all around me were happy.’ 

Weber actually conducted all of the twelve first per 
formances of “Oberon” with great success Chen, his 


contract being ended, his only heart’s wish was to return 
home to his family. After a bad choking fit which over 
took him on June 1, Weber settled upon June 6 for the 
day of his departure. On June 5 the 


ever, his friends found him dead in bed. 


in morning, how 


He had peace 


fully slumbered away. Weber had intended a complete 


revision, almost a new version, of his “Oberon” for per 
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UNSURPASSED IN AMERICA. 


Pronounced by the press the best balanced band in existence. 


address JOHN C. WEBER, 
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EHRLICH’S SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
ESTABLISHED 1878, DRESDEN: 18 Walpurgisstr. 
Announces the engagement of the Pianist 
&. POTTER-FRISSELL, to introduce the 
LESCHETIZKY METHOD AND SCHOOL OF INTERPRETATION. 
EHRLICH’S SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


offers instruction in every department of music; largest private music 
school in Dresden. ‘a : 


Director, PAUL LEHMANN OSTEN. 


MRS. POTTER-FRISSELL is also instructor of musicin Frenklin College 
ity preparatory school for boys and girls, in connection with the 
lege Entrance Board of Examinations. 


ipal, JCHN F. LOGIE, M.A., 21 Bergstr., Dresden, 
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The first one took place in Leip 
1826 libretto 


formance in Germany 
23 


German 


the English having 
T heodor Hell 


1828, “Oberon” 


on Dece mbet 


sic 


been done into Only a year 
and a half later, on July 2, had 
Berlin. It proved so pronounced a success that 
taken up by all the opera 
Nearly two decades later—it took 
earthly brought back 


December 


by 


its pre 


miere in 
the 


thereafter it was rest ot 


houses of Germany 
W ebe rs 


buried in 


long! remains were 
to Germany and 
14, 1844. The 


sion was delivered by 


that 


German soil, on 
oration on this remarkabl 


Richard Wagner! 


occa 


funeral 


Zee 
‘= 


_s 
ot 


Among the American musicians present in Berlin dur 
ing the past week were two conductors, Wilhelm Gericke 
Sam The 


some important engage 


and Franko former is about to conclude here 


nents for the Boston Symphony Or 
reports current in musical 
Krasselt for the 
Alvin 
Or 


latest 
Hekking and 


chestra, and according to 


circles was negotiating 


cello made vacant 


Hub’s 


demands 


first position in Boston, by 


Schroeder's retirement the Symphony 


Hekking’s 
higher than those n 


irom 


chestra money are considerably 


Krasselt 
the 


ade by of the Berlin Philhar 


monic Orchestra, which causes but in either 
the Soston 

Franko, the 
Orchestra, of New 


of studying an 


wavering, 


case forces would gain a valuable acquisition 


conductor of the American Symphony 


Y ork, 


ent 


Sam 
s stopping here for the double 


purpose manuscripts at the Serlia 


wh 


ch owns originals of indescribable value, 
Dr 
collector who is the 


Schubert 


Royal Library 


and furthermore in order to confer with Erich Prieger, 


Bonn Ber 


possessor any 


of and lin, the renowned 


of n Beethoven and manuscripts 


never yet performed in 


In musical circle iuthenticated story 1s 


ymimiuttee 
ot 


rculating that a deput Leichner < 
oachim for the 


take 


Joachim 


some time ago went ti 


celebrated 


purpose 


getting the mMuUSICI: to part in the Wag 


, , 
ner monument unveiling festivitse declined on 


the plea that he had the reputation of being the head of the 
I could not very 
Wagner 
whether 


Wag 


com- 


anti- Wagnerites, ; reason he 


well appear at a ival yn of Richard 


presence 


don’t know 
Mrs 


members of the 


Besides 


my would Cosima 


ner Qh, as for 
may rest 
All 


Joachim co ided h that » smile of 


pe rfectly 
an | 


his, and 


mittee immediately 
quiet, she w l cer the less c 
come,” 
was th 


the mterview 


-- _s 
v= v= 


As regards the invitation the 
Mrs 
ng peculiar address Kapellmeister Wagner 
Now there is no dort he fact that 
for Wagoer 


and not a 


Leichner committee sent to 


Cosima Wagner, it is asserted that it bore the follow 


To Frau 
title is 


this 


a legit 


lay was certainly a kape 
But 


one, 


meister a somewhat higher 


title might perhap ound in addressing the 
widow of the gre 


_* -_-* 
v= v= 


the Wagner 


pre sident 


Apropos of monument committee I 


that its Commerzienrath Leichner, is 


ceipt of a cablegram from Harvard University at Cam 


Mass 
that 


informed of 
the 


in which the committee is 
Prof Knowles 


Wagner monument consecration as official delegate of the 


bridge, 


the fact James Paine will attend 


old renowned 
At the 


gow notifies 


American high school of learning 


time the St. Andrew’s University at Glas 


that 


Same 
the 
Andrew ( 


committee its present rector mag 


nificus, arnegie, will likewise attend the Wagner 


monument unveiling festiviti On this occasion the multi 


KELLEY 
TENOR. 


In America Nov., 1903-=May, 1904. 


Sole Direction : LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Paul Kalisch, Lilli Lehmann’s husband, has renewed his 
Wiesbaden contract for a number of years. The tenor was 
the vocal success of the last operatic festival at Wiesbaden, 
and pleased the public, and more especially the Emperor 


-_-s _s 
ve = 


the Prince Regent Theatre in 
‘ugust 8 with “Rheingold.” The 
the “Lohen- 
Isolde,” and “Die 
l the last 
Berlin 


The performances at 
Munich will begin on 
first cycle will “Nibelungenring,” 
grin,” 


Meistersinger 


comprise 
“Tannhauser” 
in all, 

14. The 
Royal Opera will be well represented by some of the best 


“Tristan und 


Five cycies will be 


given 
performance taking place on September 
members from its personnel, Miss Thila Plaichinger, Ernst 


Kraus, Julius Lieban and Theodore Bertram being named 


Munich casts 


2 _* 


Music Director Felix Mottl’s 
Heinrich Conried him 
Parsifal” in New York. I predicted that 

Aloys Burgstaller, be the 
received his vocal culture and the 
m Julius Kniese the 


There is s¢ ‘Irony 


nductor Genera 


Director exempts 


who will 


New York 


e part fr the head of 


ol at Bayreuth me of the 


ained in this latter fact 


= _-* 
. => 


rhe 
rs of 
the 


conservat 


Gustav 


the 


Hollaender medal, instituted by the teach 
»tern Conservatory a lew years ago, was, alter 
of the said 
To Miss 
for piano playing 
Dr 
1 of Max Loewengard in the 
Pilzer, of New York, a violin pupil 
Alfred Michel, of Berlin, 


a vocal pupil of the conservatory 


recent public examination performances 


ry, awarded to the following pupils: 
de Chili, 


being a pupil of Prof 


Flora Joutard, of Santiago 


and composition (she Ernest 
the ‘former an 


Max 
Hollaender, and to 


Jedliczka 


in 
latter 
of Director 


art); to 


An honorary diploma 


was awarded to Siegfried Landecker 
he gained 
pianist Phe 
Klindworth, O 


Hollaender 


for his versatility 


having laurels composer, conductor and 


Hildach, Prof. Karl 
Pasch, Director Wiborg and Prof. Gustav 


as a 


judge Ss were Euge n 


Otto Goritz, first baritone of the Hamburg Opera 


whom the Vienna Court Opera intendancy wanted to en 
the 


York Metropolitan Opera 


Reichmann, was 
House 


contract 


gage as successor to late Theodore 
secured for the New 


by Director Heinrich Conried on a two years’ 


 —_— 
. a 


The new mise-en-scéne for the gala performance of “Die 
Meistersinger” he 


of the 


Berlin Royal Opera on the night 


unveiling of the Wagner monument will be super 


intendant general, Baron Huelsen, 
Hence 


Stage 


this 


intended by the von 


in propria judge from his famous 
Wiesbaden 
thing 
Royal Oper: 


Baron 


to 


settings, we May expect some 


very august occasion Although the 


ind Royal Comedy are closed for vacation 


von Huelsen is still in Berlin, busy, it is said 


with plans and arrangements for the coming season, the 


first one under his personal régime in this city 


2 -- 
¢ —— 


Director Heinrich Conried is having new scenery 


painted at Berlin, Vienna and Coburg for all of the Wag- 


music dramas to presented the 


The 
Besides Burgstaller, the cast of 
Van Rooy, Milka 


os 
v~— 


ner be next season at 


Metropolitan Opera House chorus will be increased 
to 160 singers “Parsifal” 


will consist of Ternina and Dippel 


= 
— 


A peculiar music .estival will be 
October 


held on the days of 


from 24 to 26 in the newly built town hall at 


Heideiberg. It is intended principally for the purpose of 
testing some technical innovations made by the 


COLE 


sugges 





Thus, for instance 


which 


tions of Prof. Dr. Philipp Wolfrum 
the orchestra podium in this new hall, 


consists o 


any d 


by 


be 
quickly brought to the level of the main floor or sunk 


four platiorms, can be raised to esired altitude 


the manipulations of only a single person. It can 


down below that level. The organ which supersedes the 
whole the 
played from any part of the podium, the transmission 
The chorus, like 


tra, can be made invisible by lowering the platform below 


has American swell attachment and can be 


being effected by electricity the orches 


the level of the music hall. Similar arrangements exist 


for the chamber music hall, where the lights can be low 
ered as well as the platform, if it is deemed advisable to 
do so in order to rivet the attention of the audience more 
closely upon the performance instead of upon the per 
formers or the general surroundings 

A South German music publishing firm some time ago 
Now 
erous works sent in 


erto 


opened up a prize competition for a "« son 


it is learned that not one of the nun 


for competition was deemed worthy of receiving the priz 
The judges were Professors 


3ecker, Knorr and 


offer has been renewed, the term 


of 1,000 marks (about $250) 


Robert Hausmann, Hugo Iwan Lud 
wig Now the 


for sending in works for competition winding up January 


Phuille 


1, 1905. Here is a chance for our American 


composers 


who have a ‘cello concerto up their sleeve 


Among the callers ; i fh his paper du 
ing the Prof 
who, lucky man, is going to take his 
William Wuesthoff Detroit 


tone, who 


past few days was chi 

well earned vacation 
Mich., a 
Miss Ell 


who a few 


from young bari 
Westa, a 
ago 
much 


intends to study here; 
from Denmark, 
Miss Zudie Harris’ 
and a pleasing voice; 
violin virtuoso from New York; Miss 
likewise from New York, 

Wilhelm Wielandt, of Berlin 
ist from San Francisco 
Anton 


nor 
soprano, months 


ol 


sang 


some songs here with taste 


Bernhard Sinsheimer, the talente 


Anna | 
Dre 


Davidsor 
but fron 


and F. S$ 


ate 
Gutters 
who is g finish 


Hekking 


vit 
here with 


Song Recital by a Russell Pupil. 
SARA EVANS, solo contralto of 
Church, West End avenue, this « 
week Newark, N. J. Miss 


occasion, her singing calling forth 


St. Paul’ 


sang 


M ISS 
E 


last 


ity 
cital 
great 
following 
Ne ws: 
Miss 


for some 


in Evans m« 


thy 
tris 


success on 


warm praise from the critic of the Evening 


Evans, wh 


time sa 


tion for the artistry reveals in 


the pleasure that is to be derived from 1e¢ melodious procl 


”~ musical ideas and poetic sentiment. During the evening 


group American »s 
lower,” 
the Rose,” I 
and 


including Hawley 
Parted,” W 
iksong and 


“My 


ng 


heard in a s, 
4 “Since We 


Sweetest I tsen § 
Fisher's “Under 
*The 
Brahms 


Reinhold 


her 


Smith's Quest, later in offman’s 


” 
Is Gone, Sapphic 


Becker's “Spr 


Song” and 
disclose voca 


this of 


rces ar 
agreeable that 
charm steadily 


Her 


power 


cumulative tm its effect 


voice is not remarkable fo 
but $s extended en 
for 


tones im it that 


its range 


ample everything she essayed 


mellow are very alluring 


ity of tone, which grows upon the 


skill as a 


fluent 


tive 
Her 


leaves the 


sens 


ore valuable by her vocalist 


that she 


talk 


evidently has 


easy, smooth and 


as natural for her to Breath « 
yling block for s 
er, and if her ability in that 
his 


of those 


sing as to ontr 


t many singers beer 


direction is the result of 


Mr 


instruction, vocal method is one to be commended 


She 1s one singers who, without a great voix 


give far greater satisfaction by combining many admir 


in singing than do those having finer natura Ans 


cquainted with the finements of vocal art 


Mrs. Willard S. Bracken, 


CONTRALTO. 


Met. DUNSTAN COLLINS, 
55 Auditorium Bidg., CHICAGO. 


IMIARION GREEN, 


Basso Cantante. 
Management: DUNSTAN COLLINS, 55 Auditorium Bldg. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














Cuautaugua, N. Y., 
July 20, 1903. t 


HE one great musical feature of Chautauqua 
above all others, the one to which the musician 
reverently plods his way on each and every oc- 
casion, and from which neither the heat nor 
the cold, the wet nor the dry, will deter his pil- 
grimage, is the recital he hears in the music 

hall beyond the grove—Higgins Hall. I say the musician 

is loyal to these recitals, for the standard set and main- 
tained by the artists giving them is one that will attract 

only the musician or the true patron of music. It is a 

program which might be wasted upon any but an unedu- 

cated ear (and these programs are not as free as the wealth 
of material we glean gratis in other departments of art 
and science from across the amphitheatre platform), but 
mind you the Higgins Hall audience is a musical one even 
though it does not tax the capacity of the building, and 
because it is such let us give thanks. The debt of grati- 
tude we owe for this series of piano and violin recitals, 
that has been the high water mark of the music at Chau- 
tauqua for years, is due to William H. Sherwood, of Chi- 
cago, and Sol. Marcosson, of Cleveland. The moment that 
these recitals are discontinued (which is not at all threat- 
the musical standard of Chautauqua will drop at 
least 50 per cent., so while we are raising the standard 
at the amphitheatre let us not forget that real musical pro- 
grams are being dispensed at Higgins Hall, such as we 
hear in Chickering Hall, Boston, or Carnegie Hall, New 

York, during any of the winter seasons, and let us call the 

attention of all to what these two men and Dr. Carl Dufft, 

with his series of vocal recitals, are doing in the summer 





ened) 


city. 
For the benefit of the general reading public 1 will ap- 
pend the programs of the remaining Sherwood-Marcosson 


recitals : 
FOURTH RECITAL, MONDAY, JULY 2; 
Concerto PROGRAM 
Fantasie in C minor........... atmibesbitadecsaues bens Mozart-Grieg 
Miss Kober and Mr. Sherwood. 
Geseag Seant, ComesrOn Bie Girescsaseieennedseidvcusecdacuewdens Spohr 


Mr. Marcosson (accompanied by Miss Garland). 


Scherzo from Fourth Concerto................. p eos bsonney axete Litolff 
Miss Kober (accompanied by Mr. Sherwood). 
Concerto in G minor ‘ pibilbscidigh tra eevailiigieea Bruch 
Introduction and Adagic - 
Mr. Marcosson (accompanied by Mr. Sherwood). 
Comserte f0 TE fatis o. ccccaveccpecccsvcncs svccceseenenneenestan Liszt 


Mr. Sherwood (accompanied by Miss Kober), 


FIFTH RECITAL, FRIDAY, AUGUST 7. 
Sonata in B flat minor, op. 35 (including Funeral March)....Chopin 
Mr. Sherwood. ‘ 








Perciesvcstsdhadcheqensevede sraneessyerevnceetipusve -Handel 
Marcosson. 





Sonata in 


Mr. 
Benge Witheet Wetdasxciicccivcdicccccere .. Mendelssohn 
No. 3, Hunting Song. 
No. 1, in E major, Andante Cantabile 
No. 23, Volkslied. 
No. 30, Spring Song. 
No. 34, Spinning Song. 
Mr, Sherwood. 
DORNER ois scibavisidadecsesevervis ; mon anabodeeinen Svendsen 
i Piao cis add akon on Cabin biallevia da wos akns och ogee 
Die Wiidende sci cvedvicnsedgiveses vadishonnedse Schubert 
COE TD. 0 occas or vednerediedereteins+s000nneectinbwcesbonel Bazzini 
Mr. Marcosson. 


SIXTH RECITAL 
Reguest PROGRAM 


SEVENTH RECITAL, MONDAY, AUGUST 17. 
Sonata in G, for piamo and violin..............--ceeeeeeeeee Rubinstein 


Mr. Sherwood and Mr. Marcosson. 
Prelude and Fugue, B flat minor........ Sxpekunt ents ooievien Bach 
(Well Tempered Clavichord, Book 1, No. 22.) 
Fantaisie in F minor, op. 49.... (oeunveeedadedeeneres Chopin 
Etude (Aeolian), op. 25, No. 1.......ccecceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees Chopin 
Etude, C mimor, op. 25, NO. 12.....c.cccscsecsceccscccscssescees Chopin 
Mr. Sherwood. 
Romance in E mimor...........cccescccccccrsccscscvsccssceces .Sinding 
Tw0 Capricds,......s.cccccccvcccccccccscscccccesccsssccessesoees Paganini 
Zapateado (Spanish Dance)..........s+ceeeeeececeecceeeeeeees Darasate 


Mr. 

Waltz, Man Lebt nur Einmal....... 
Fantasie in C, op. 17.........- os 

(Dedicated to Liszt.) 

Mr 


Marcosson. 
Iutianeedenas .... Strauss-Tausig 
peddauhs 3d0esconsereer Schumann 


Sherwood. 

But while we have attempted to show that music is not 
being forgotten in the northwestern corner of the grounds, 
let us not overlook for a moment the splendid efforts that 
are being put forth by Mr. Hallam on the platform of the 
amphitheatre. Mr, Hallem came to Chautauqua an entire 
stranger just a year ago. He stepped into the harness of 
a man popular with the thousands who had passed under 
his baton in the years he had been at Chautauqua, Such 
a task was exceedingly delicate to undertake and accom- 
plish with any degree of success, but before the first year 
had passed speculation ceased, Mr. Hallam was still in the 
van with his chorus, and as full measure had added a 
junior choir and a male glee club. These have been con- 
tinued over to the present season, the junior choir giving 
a concert on the 22d in the amphitheatre. James E. 
Yates, secretary of the Philharmonic Society, of Tarry- 
town, N, Y., who is enjoying his first visit at Chautauqua, 
writes his impressions of an amphitheatre concert in the 
Chautauqua Assembly Daily Herald. “After all,” he 
says, “the chorus is the chief thing in these concerts, and 
last night it gave indubitable proof of Mr. Hallam’s ability 
as a trainer and conductor. That a body of singers, gath- 
ered from all parts of the country, accustomed to the 
methods of all kinds of chorus masters, should give such 
excellent interpretations as the chorus gave last night is a 
-cause of marvel to the writer, who heard the Chautauqua 
chorus for the first time. The work undertaken and per- 





formed by Mr. Hallam is prodigious, the chorus having 
taken part in five public performances in eight days.” 

There are more than 350 voices in the Chautauqua 
chorus, it rehearses two hours each day, mornings at 8, 
afternoons at 4, and the men’s glee club also rehearses 
daily at 7 p. m.. The Chautauqua life is a strenuous one 
in the elevation of the musical standard. 

Mr. Sherwood appeared on the amphitheatre platform 
for the first time of the present season on Monday even- 
ing the 13th, winning five recalls and playing three num 
bers. Mr. Marcosson’s first appearance on the 
Wednesday following. Dr. Dufft’s series of vocal 
in Higgins’ Hall 13:h, and the chorus re 
hearsals for the oratorio “Elijah,” to be given on August 
The concert of last Monday even- 


was 
recitals 


began on the 


7, are well under way. 
ing concluded with a second part consisting of Orlando 
Rogers’ song cycle, “In Fairyland,” sung by the quartet, 
Mrs. Heath, Mrs. Longman, Mr. Rench and Mr. Cramp 
ton. 

A subject of more or less import to the person interested 
in music and drama has been recently discussed at Chau 
tauqua by Grace Gayler Clark. The subject is “The Na 
tional Theatre.”” Miss Clark is an enthusiast on the topic, 
and there seems to be no doubt whatever in her mind as 
to the ultimate success of such a proposition. 

“Just think of it,” she said in an interview, “here is the 
greatest country of them all, a country setting the pace for 
the world in commercial business, a country literally alive 
with artists, musicians and actors, and not a single the 
atre that can be called national in its character. In other 
countries the government is the patron saint, as it were, 
of the theatres, and keeps a jealous eye upon them; at 
least it manner of the 
standard of the theatrical profession 

“Here we are simply drifting, with no directing hand 
What we want, and what going to have in this 
country, for the people have anything they make up their 
minds to have, is a great national playhouse, where the 
best, and the best only, can be fostered.” 

Grace Gaylor Clark is secretary of the woman’s auxiliary 
of the National Art Theatre. Julia Marlowe is chairwoman 
of the auxiliary committee. 

The programs for Dr. Dufft’s 
been announced in their entirety 


strives by every means to raise 


we are 


recitals have not 


The first recital occurred 


as yet 


last week, when the following interesting program was ren 
dered: 
The Heavens 


Declare Beethoven 


In Summer Fields 
Far Above the Hilltops. Jacobsen 
Song Cycle, Eliland.... ‘ Von 

The story of “Eliland” is that of a young monk who falls 
in love with a maiden, Imingard. The song first portrays 
his He first observes 
taking the veil as she enters a nearby convent. 
her voice in chorus with the nuns he loses control of his 
heart, and without her knowledge song of 
adoration to her (“Roses”), (“Secret Greetings’), “By 
the Strand”), (“Child Voices’), (“By Moonlight”) 
(“Dreams of Roaming’’) The abbot discovers 
sion, and rebukes him. He buries his songs in the woods 


Brahms 


Fielitz 


her in the ceremony of 
Hearing 


loneliness. 


composes a 


his pas 
prays for forgiveness and again renounces the world 

A story not so unlike the plot of Bimboni’s unpublished 
opera, “La Modella,”’ a scene of which was given in Bos 
ton last winter, and which is likely to be given in its en 
tirety by the New England Conservatory Opera School 
under Signor Bimboni’s direction during the coming winter 
season. 

The second Dr. Dufft’s 
miscellaneous group in which appeared Cowen’s “Border 
Ballad.” 

The Chautauqua organ is still an eyesore to 
cian upon the grounds, or more properly, an insult to the 
ear. This organ has a marvelous device known as a bell 
attachment, which, thank fortune, is rarely put into opera 
tion, but which does not on the whole conflict with the 
geaeral tone of the instrument. Rebuilt, revoiced, and 
built into a small room somewhere back in the grounds 
near the fence, this historic relic might still serve as an 
instrument for practice purposes, and in this way pay for 


part of program contained a 


the musi 
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its transportation. I have been told that specifications have 
been submitted from two noteworthy organ concerns for 
a new organ for the amphitheatre. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that when the eventful time does come and the 
much needed organ is contracted for the peculiar con- 
ditions of the locality will be considered; also that musi- 
cians will be taken into cqnfidence and allowed to care 
fully examine the specifications for the placing of a new 
and large pipe organ practically in the open air, for it is 
a serious proposition and one worthy of much careful 
thought and consideration by men who are authorities in 
that sort of thing. 

Mrs. Ella Backus-Behr husband 
accompanist the Chautauqua Assembly 
years ago, but now from Kansas City, Mo.) are at the 
Colonial Cottage. Mr. Behr is the director of an orches- 
tra in his home city. 

Miss Laura Hawley, of Chicago, a 


and (the former the 


at some seven 


young pianist of 


exceptional ability, is at the Gray Gables for the season. 
Miss Hawley plans to do some ensemble work with Mr. 
Marcosson while at Chautauqua. She has been with Mr. 


Sherwood for several 

John T. Watkins, of Scranton, Pa., is here assisting Dr 
Dufft. Mr. Watkins directed the United Choral Society 
that won the prize in Brooklyn last season. He also 
director of the music at the First Presbyterian Church at 


years 


is 


»cranton. 

Louis Black, the Boston tenor, is in Western New York 
and Pennsylvania giving recitals. I have received the pro 
gram of a recital given in Franklin, Pa., last week by Mr 
and Mrs. Black, which embraces the works of Henschel, 
Coleridge-Taylor, Chadwick, Dr. Arne, Nevin and others 
Mrs. Black, who is an accomplished pianist, a pupil of Carl 
Baermann, assisted in Chopin and Schubert-Tausig num 
bers 

Miss Alice Corey, one of Newtonvilie’s ( Mass.) 


prominent musicians, is spending the season at Chautauqua 
Mar- 


most 


Wednesday afternoon the quartet, assisted by Mr 
cosson and Mr. Flagler, gave an operatic program 

Mr. Flagler played the organ overture to “Mignon” and 
procured all the effects anyone could with the instrument 
at Mrs the 
an from Saint-Saéns’ 
Might,” and rendered it 


his disposal. Longman is real artist of the 
quartet. She chose 
Delilah,” ‘Oh, 
musically, with a smoothness of tone that had the 
artistic stamp upon it. Mrs 


has won for herself a place in oratorio, first of all be 


aria “Samson 


and Love! Thy 


very 


s a contralto wh« 


Longman 


cause she has the voice, and second because she can use 
it to do the 

Mr. Marcosson 
evening the quartet changes to 


work 
his Monday 
Miss Carmela Carbone, so 


still retains superb tone 
prano; Miss Grazia Carbone, contralto; tenor unannounced ; 


G. H With the 


orchestra, which appeared for the first time on Friday even 


Downing, bass these soloists and new 
ing, a concert will be given headed by the Raff “Leonore” 
Symphony. 
Homer Me ore 
for the 


home 


formerly of St. Louis, is at Chautauqua 
season. He expects to make New York city his 
the there the 
fall to receive several Western pupils, who will come East 


in future, and will open a studio in 


work in 
the “Eli 


and continue his 


Rehearsals for 


VERNON d’ARNALLE, 


Address BARITON ss. 


G. C. CALDWELL. 508 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


composition 


ah” have élicited the unsus 





pected information that only eleven out of the 400 in the 
chorus have ever participated in giving the work before 
Verily the task of Mr. Hallam is a difficult one 

RaLtpH Howard PENDLETON 


PABLO CASALS. 


—_——_—_@—___——_ 


HIS is what A. Salvano says in the Musica Ilus- 
violoncellist, 





trada (Barcelona) of the eminent 
Pablo Casals: 

Among us the name of Pablo Casals has 
been illustrious for several years past without 


any advertising, and solely because his exceeding merit has 
revealed to us every time he has played here that he is a 
‘cellist of the first rank. But today Casals is a celebrity, 
only im Spain, but in the first artistic centres of 
He n. been judged by publics most difficult to 
please, 2 1 Art saiuces him as a real celebrity 

“A short time ago he took part in two concerts at the 
Théatre Lyrique, which will remain long in our memory 
at the of intersection of the 


not 
Europe 


This violoncellist is point 





Pasito CASALS 


He has sounded the 
intimate 


classical player and of the virtuoso 
deepest depths of music, and he 
knowledge of his own art and art in general that very few 
ndeed could be compared with him, except to their dis 
But, in addition, he has succeeded in obtain 


has such an 


advantage. 
ing such a mechanism and of producing on his instrument 
such purely personal effects that the most daring and diffi 
cult works are made clear as crystal, for even imexperi 
enced listeners. The works he plays always appear a suit 
able vehicle for his great gifts, and, thanks to that and to 
the finesse of his execution, he moves and enthuses his 
public in the highest degree, even when he interprets a 
work which contains no element of display 

“We can hail Casals (of whom some years ago Saint 
Saéns himself and many other authorities who knew him 
were the most enthusiastic prophets) as one of the great 
est violoncellists and one of the greatest musicians of the 


epoch “ 





MENDELSSOHN HALL 


13-9 WEST 40th ST. 
FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent 2381 Broadway? 


















Greater New Vork, 





ansnienlihantadite 
AE. GENEVRA JOHNSTONE-BISHOP 
will spend the coming musical season it 
New York. Mme. Bishop will be the 
soloist in August at the Madison (Wis.) 
Chautauqua. She will also sing at Bay 
View, Mich. In October she expects to 

fill engagements in the City of Mexico 
Admirers of Mme. Bishop presented her with a neck 
lace of enamel set in pearls and diamonds at the clos 


of the convention in Saratoga 
Sse = 
Miss Augusta Cottlow, accompanied by her mother 
N. H. Miss Cottlow’s 
coming season will be the busiest and most bril this 
She is already heavily 


spending a vacation at Marlboro 
liant 
gifted young pianist has ever had 
booked until March 1. Her season begins early, the first 


concert taking place in San Francisco, October 6. She 
will tour the entire Pacific Coast 
eS & 

The societies composing the United Singers of New 


York are planning to sing at the park concerts in Man 
hattan, as the United Singers of Brooklyn are doing at 
the concerts in the parks across the bridge 

_ 


v~ — 


" 


Paul Tidden, the pianist, is spending his vacation at 


Point Pleasant, N. J 


DUSS AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 

HIS week opened very auspiciously for Duss and his 
orchestra The program on Sunday night was very 

works 


and 


including such as Grieg’s “Peer Gynt’ 


“Rienzi” 


attractive 


Suite, Saint-Saéns’ “Coronation 


Mr 
conducted 


overture 


March” as especially worthy of note Duss seemed 


o be in an unusually happy mood and wit! 


The large audience enjoyed the evening and 
Duss 


Venice seem to be entrenched at Madison Square Garden 


much spirit 
evinced its enthusiasm by generous applause and 
for some time to come. This week’s vocalist is Charlotte 


C. George 


Mr. and Mrs. Mees Sail. 


M* AND MRS. ARTHUR MEES left for Europ: 
by the Patricia Saturday of last week. Mr. Mees 


has been elected conductor of the Newark Orpheus Club 














in the West in September, after 


in the Klondike, where he plays an engagement in August. 
It will be necessary to make early application for dates, as tour 


is limited. 


C A 2 | be engaged for a limited 
number of 
Organ Concerts 


his return from Dawson City, 
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NDREW CARNEGIE is to attend the Wagner 
Time will 
aang heavily on Mr. Carnegie’s hands, for the Ger- 
man capital has a full supply of libraries of all 
kinds. 


celebration in Berlin next October. 


ROM Berlin we learn that Mottl’s contract with 
Conried exempts the Carlsruhe conductor from 
leading ‘Parsifal’’ here next winter. This should 
set at rest all the rumors, pro and con, that have 
been agitating the local factions. 


HE music reporter of the New York Tribune 
announces a series of articles in his paper on 

the “state of church music in New York 100 years 
ago” We 


presume that the music reporter will speak from 





a subject at once exciting and valuable. 


personal observation and experience. 
- 


OTTL recently said that he does not care for 
Italian music, “and particularly not for 
Verdi.” Puccini recently wrote: “German music 
does not appeal to me, and, least of all; Wagner.” 
international incident is closed 


Thus a_ serious 


peaceably without loss on either side. 


NTHES, the tenor, who broke his contract with 
the Dresden Opera in order to come to New 
York, has just been condemned by the Saxon guild 
of managers to pay an indemnity of $7,000. When 
informed of the verdict Anthes said: “I have a full 
length portrait of myself paying that fine,” or words 
to this effect. 


EPLYING to rumors afloat last week that the 
Metropolitan. Opera House would soon be 
moved uptown, George G. Haven, president of the 
“So 


Metropolitan Real Estate Company, said: far 
as I know, the present site will be retained indefi- 
nitely. We subscribed $50,000 for certain changes 
to be made in the house and on the stage, and these 


changes will be made at once.” 





HE Supreme Court of Rome, Italy, is about to 


render judgment in the case of Mascagni 
against the city of Pesaro, which not long ago de- 
posed the composer as the director of its famous 
conservatory. Mascagni threatens to make his home 
in America if the Pesaro incident is not settled to his 
entire satisfaction. It is to be hoped that the inci- 
dent will be settled to Mascagni’s entire satisfaction. 


HE news of Edith Walker’s engagement for our 
local opera was reported in THe MuSsICcAL 
CouRiER some weeks ago. Mr. Conried has just 
cabled official confirmation of the engagement. Miss 
Walker is at present with the Vienna Opera, where 
she has made a genuine success in leading contralto 
roles. Of course it is understood that Miss Walker’s 
American contract is subject to the approval of the 
Austrian Emperor, but there is no reason to sup- 
pose that he would withhold his consent. ' 


HE report that Erika Wedekind, of the Dresden 
Opera, has been engaged as the leading color- 
atura soprano of the Metropolitan Opera House, is 
entirely without foundation. Madame Sembrich 
will fill that proud position, and Madame Wedekind 
will not be asked to join the New York cast in any 
capacity. She sang once or twice at the Covent 
Garden Opera this summer, but quickly sank out of 
sight. There is only one Sembrich, but we have 
many coloratura singers in this country who are bet- 
ter than Madame Wedekind. 


ENRY T. FINCK takes up the cudgel in be 
half of the composer Grieg, and valiantly be- 
labors his detractors. In passing, Mr. Finck takes 
whack, at the musical of the hour, 
Richard Strauss. These weekly Finck paragraphs 
in the Evening Post are far and 


a too, hero 


A FAVORITE 
OF FINCK. 


away the best special articles on 
music now appearing in any New 
York daily newspaper. They al- 
ways contain news, and they discuss it succinctly 
and brilliantly. This was the Grieg paragraph from 
the contribution of last Saturday 

“Referring to the recent celebration of Edward 
Grieg’s sixtieth birthday, Die Zeit, of Vienna, says 
that when his music first became known in that city 
it impressed the hearers as the work of a reformer. 
Previously the only Scandinavian whose music had 
become familiar there was Gade, and he, a follower 
of Mendelssohn, fell from grace with his master. In 
Grieg everything was new and original. There is 
in his best songs and instrumental pieces a specific 
individuality distinct from that of all other musi- 
cians. Hans von Bilow aptly called him the Nor- 
wegian Chopin; others have compared him with 
Schumann, and an English musician recently point- 
ed out ‘unmistakable analogies’ between the har- 
monic peculiarities of Grieg and those of Richard 
Strauss. So far as these exist, Grieg, of course, is 
the originator and Strauss the imitator. Grieg, it 
may be added, is also infinitely more original and 
fertile as a melodist than Strauss; yet the myopic 
critics treat Strauss as the greater man of the two, 
simply because his works are bigger. Jumboism in 
music, and always Jumboism! Grieg is now pass- 
ing through that stage of experience in which Cho 
pin still was twenty years ago when the Evening 
Post took up the cudgels in his behalf, even as it 
does now in behalf of Grieg, to the ‘amazement’ of 


those who were equally amazed twenty years ago.” 


N the Boston Herald of July 12 Philip Hale wrote 
a remarkable article dealing with the relations 

of critics and Like THe Musicat Covu- 
kiER, Mr. Hale believes firmly that the music critic 
of the daily paper “should avoid acquaintanceship 


artists. 


with public players and singers.” 
HELP THE (ur series of discussions on this sub 
HUNGRY. ject last fall will be remembered by 


the of 


These papers attracted wide at- 


our readers under 

“Hero Worship.” 

tention at the timé throughout the musical world. 
We are glad to have Mr. Hale publicly on our 


As a self respecting 


caption 


side, even at this late day. 
critic, and not a mere music reporter, Mr. Hale's at- 
titude on this question was a foregone conclusion. 
We believe we quoted him at the time (together 
with the critics of the New York Evening Post and 
the New York Herald) as one of the few public re 
viewers who neither maintained personal acquaint 
anceship with artists, nor accepted from them pres 
ents of jewelry, furniture, money, or dinners. 

Mr. Hale points out with logic and with force 
that the social intercourse between public perform- 
ers and critics effectually ruins all fairness and un- 
It is an argument that even a 
You cannot eat 


biased judgment. 
layman might entirely understand. 
a man’s dinners, and accept money and other gifts 
from him, and then abuse him in the newspaper for 
which you happen to write. Of course he might not 
deserve abuse, but only praise. Then, conversely, 
under these circumstances your praise carries no 
weight, your motives will be impugned, your paper 
will lose caste, and you help to bring into disrepute 


all other crit:cs—and some of them are honest—and 





the entire journalistic calling. It is a sad reflection 
to think that some of our local music reporters are 
utterly unable to refuse invitations to tea and lunch- 
eon and dinner, and that they have not enough pride 
to return presents whose significance no outsider 
could possibly misunderstand. For the sake of 
breeding better musical conditions in New York 





this paper is quite willing to give a weekly dinner 
and tea for the hungry music reporters of some of 


our dailies. Some of these gentlemen partook last 


winter of a MusicAL Courier dinner, and we be- 
lieve that the after taste is still with them. It was 
not our fault that they spoilt their stomachs. There 


will be on hand in this office after September 1 
printed meal tickets, which the starved music re- 
porters are invited to use, irrespective of size, na- 
tionality, girth, religion or previous condition of 


servitude. These tickets will be absolutely free to 
music reporters. Come one, come all. 
Mr. Hale refers to the Santa Claus habit in the 


following caustic fashion: 

“Musicians of a kindly nature and generous dis- 
position sometimes injure sociable and gregarious 
critics by the distribution of gifts during or at the 
end of a season, and this open act of misconceived 
friendship is without thought of bribery—which is 
an unpleasant word. A distinguished pianist sends 
a dozen bottles of choice liqueur to one, packages of 
imported cigarettes to another; to a third, who has 


He 


remembers with pleasure a dinner at the house of a 


no petty vices, he gives a gold headed umbrella. 


fourth, and he sends his host’s wife a bediamonded 
watch as a souvenir, or a wedding present to the 
sister-in-law of a fifth—‘she reminded me so much 
of my country women.’ These critics are honest and 
high minded. They would not dream of selling 
their opinions. At first they resent the idea of a 


gift, and then they say, ‘He means nothing evil; he 


is extravagant in his generosity and he is rich; it 
I should not 


lf | should 


is only his way of showing his liking. 
take this umbrella from another pianist 
return it I should probably lose an agreeable friend.’ 
But when the pianist plays carelessly at the next 
cloud of 


of 


concert he is seen in a fragrant cigarette 


smoke, he forth the 
umbrella protects his head from the critical storm, 


breathes odor Kirsch, an 
and a wife and a sister-in-law look appealingly at 


Messrs. Minos 


press.” 


and Rhadamanthus of the daily 


[his is delicious; and hits home very hard here 
on some of our daily papers. With fine sarcasm 
Mr. Hale remarks also: “A critic is supposed to 


have an adequate technical equipment for his task. 
* * * He should not be excited by the roaring of 
the crowd * He should write simply and 


unconsciousness. 


bravely with serene 
. He should be helpful, but never a flat- 
terer. Let the critic be a partisan of a 


cause, but never the press agent of an individual.” 

he Boston critics might be all these things—we 
know that Mr. Hale is—but as far as New York is 
concerned Mr. Hale’s maxims will induce some po- 
But 


we are really in earnest 


lite and pardonable mirth about those meal 


tickets for music reporters 


HE quarrels and misunderstandings over the 
Prize would make 
Most of 
the so called librettos are poor stuff, frequently 
than the that all know 
But here in this recent dispute over a 


pedestal for the Kaiser 


good material for a comic opera libretto 
worse music, and we is 
pretty bad. 
$25 pedestal there is an opportunity for a clever 
writer to set a truly comic situation. In the mean- 
time the Brooklyn Arion, which paid for the ped- 
estal, is expecting the Junger Maennerchor of Phila- 
delphia, that won the prize, to return the pedestal 
which the Arion paid for when the society origin- 
ally won the prize in 1900. The United Singers of 
Brooklyn, the hosts of the Saengerfest held in 1900, 
do not seem to want the pedestal returned to the 


Brooklyn Arion. One prominent member declared 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
such an act would appear small 
the Arion Society, however, keenly feeling their 
defeat at the Baltimore Saengerfest held this past 
June, regard it as simply asking for their own. A 
jocose friend says the Arionites want the pedestal 
back because they did not win the prize this tite, 
for if the judges had awarded the prize to them 
got the 
Philadelphia 


again they would not have cared who 


pedestal. A special dispatch from 
Monday 


been requested by the Baltimore societies to re- 


states that the Junger Maennerchor has 


turn the pedestal to the Brooklyn Arion. 


THE ART OF FINE R EAD the appended ex- 


WRITING. tract and send us the 


answer Although we ex- 
absolutely correct, we will give a suit- 


This is the prob- 


pect no re ply 


ir the nearest guess. 


able prize f 








lem: 

The aged viola looked at the boy and the boy looked 
at the aged viola They poised their instruments and 
their bows as the conductor raised his baton, and pre 
pared to play with all their hearts and all their souls 
The baton descended, and the aged viola and the boy, re 
calling themselves, took down their instruments and 
waited, for the opening of the mighty overture was not 
for them. It was for the soft breathing of two horns, two 
clarinets and two bassoons. Gently as the first coming of 
a southerly wind after a calm the four instruments breathed 
the hymnal tune As it neared the close of its first strain 
the aged viola and the boy made ready again, and presently 
their instruments, together with the cellos, joined the wind 
in the utterance of a passage tense with pain 

TI gradually swelled in force and turmoil, till it 
was suddenly upborne upon a strong and pulsatile throb 

ng of all the strings, while the agitated wind instruments 
were ned by the solemn trombones, and now there brok« 
fr 1¢ slender throats of these sacerdotal singers the 
great cl ] melody of the overture Around it the voices 

f the violins wove a fant c aerial de t, which, by its 

irtling ntrast, accentuated the dignity of the song 
Presently tl t 1k again int he whisper of the 

fter wind instruments, while the violins let their writhing 
descant € away into a distant mutter 

hen in the twinkling of an eye the solemn choral was 
interrupted by the soaring voices of the violas uttering a 
wild hacchanalian cry. Fiutes, oboes and clarinets took it 
up, while v ns quivered with the new emotion. A mad 
ness seized upon the whole orchestra. Instruments pur 


sued one another incontinently up and down steep, moun 
downward 
The 


tremor of it all, and 


tainous chains of gleaming tones, then hurtled 


in chaotic confusion, a crazed jangle of warring sounds, 


very air whirled and seethed with the 


the lights burned garishly along the pasteboard canal 
Trombones bellowed in the vasty deeps and trumpets 

screamed in blarmg shrieks along the upper levels. The 

tympani raged ceaselessly and the ‘cellos shivered in dis 


c orda 


nt chromatics from their lowest bass to their high 


est treble he world had gone mad with tonal intoxi 


cation; the orgies of all crazed bacchantes were as the 
] 


antics of children to such a phantasmagoria of perdition 


as this. At length came a great, crashing chord, and out 


of its depths leapt a brilliant triumphal march of praise, 


in which all the singers of the instrumental chorus joined 


But this triumphal march could not last. Again the 


fevered carnival of the bacchanalian revelry broke forth, 
and in its reeling storm the march staggered and sank 


Suddenly there was a pause, while a violin soared away 


to upper air, and then, amid a trembling and fluttering of 


all the strings, a single clarinet sang a melody so full of 
love’s most agonized pleading, a wail like that of the long 
dead Paulus Silentiarius: 

But would that also in my breast 
Were 


That tortures me 
And wakeful, 


quenched the fatal fire 
with iong unrest 
wild desire 

rhe 


softly 


strains returned, but this time 
the of the 
to the triumphal march 
That march acted like hot liquor on the song, which 


bacchanalian more 


and with less of fire in veins singers 


Again this thought gave way 


again burst into ‘the furiant strains of the bacchantes 
The waves of sound leaped wildly and the imagination 

iggered under the pictures of tempestuous revelry 
which they painted. But, hark! What solemn song is 


this which comes again like the hymning of some grav: 








The members of 





choir of wled pt I i Ww 
which the work begat And now l 

pealing anthem, surrounded by a shimmering y 
strings like the Holy Gra llumines I g al 
striding imposingly onward in one last glor 

tone it rounds the overture to a radiant ‘ y 


sound of a great Amen.’ 


No, kind reader, this is not a purple page from 


Laura Jean Libbey’s masterpiece, nor is it a quotation 


from any of the “Old Sleuth” series. The quality 
of the emotional appeal must not lead the hasty ones 
to suppose that we have filched a chapter from 
Louisa M. Alcott’s works, or from the gentle and 
popular “Elsie” books. And also, so far as we 
know, the writer of the extract at the time of perpe 
tration had neither blind staggers nor nstroke 
Che extract is merely a sample of what the musik 
reporter of the New York Sun sets before a grown 


\l 
be 


ventured 


up and serious public every Sunday morning 


though much has been written about the absurdi 


of “fine writing’’ and exaggerated hyperbole to 
found in the works of novelists who have 
there 


to write descriptions of music, nothing exists 


quite so tawdry in rhetoric and quite so shallow in 


conception as the Sun reporter’s attempt to describe 
the playing of a large orchestra. Picturesque as 
have been some of the literary deeds accomplished 
by the musi-_ reporters on certain of our New York 
dailies, this achievement by far surpasses them all 
It will stagger the country critics and appall the 
wild Western editors. It will make history in the 
musica! and sewing circles of Coxsackie and Skan 
eateles. Now that it is reproduced in THe M 
SICAL COURIER it will be read, too, in London and 
Paris and St. Petersburg and Tiflis and Lisbon and 
Calcutta, and will bring to the city of New York 
fearful and awful fame 

“The violins wove a fantastic aerial descant 
the violins let their writhing descant die away t 
a distant mutter the soaring voices ol 
the violas uttering a wild bacchanalian cry 
a crazed jangle of warring sounds the 


chromatics 


‘cellos shivered in discordant 
that march acted like hot liquor on the song, which 
again burst into the furiant strains of the bacchan 


tes!” 


Excuse the repetition, patient reader, but we wer¢ 


afraid that these particular gems might get lost in 
the general display. Would for the sake of serious 
musical journalism that the extract from the Sun 
were only a parody. but alas! it is written in all 


sincerity, and with intent apparently to describe a 


verformance of Wagner's “Tannhauser” overture 
I g 


by the Duss Orchestra at Madison Square Garden 
called and 


No more can our local critics be blase¢ 


undemonstrative Here is a case of genuine enthu 
siasm. History will be compelled to record as no 
the of Mr 


performance of Wagner’s hackneyed “Tannhauser” 


least Duss’ triumphs the fact that his 


overture stirred the Sun music reporter to admira 


tion almost hysterical, and at least two columns in 
length. It is an advertisement of which the man 
agement should not be slow to make prodigal use 
But the article pains us. If only it were a parody 
HE “Parsifal” cast in New York, as now pro 
jected, probably will have as its leading mem 
bers Burgstaller, Van Rooy, Ternina and Dippel 
Alfred Hertz is to be the conductor 
Von Doenhoff Training Singers for Opera. 
ME. HELEN VON DOENHOFF has a number 
professional singers studying v. ‘th het Se l 
them are preparing for the opera, and that reasor 
Madame Von Doenhoff will be compelled to spend her en 
tire summer in New York 
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F ' )R several centuries the whole world has been 
taking its shy at the “unmusical English- 
He is the object of ill concealed contempt, 
particularly in Germany, France and Italy. Amer- 
ica has been more guarded in its opinion. We are 
thoroughly aware that we have produced better 


man,” 


railroad men than composers, and have put more} 


originality and variety into our inventions for mill- 
symphonies and operas. 
amount of sugaring can 


ing than into our native 
This pili is bitter, and no 
sweeten it. 


_s _s 
— ~— 


But we are an amazingly optimistic race, and one 
and all of us believe not only that our long ex- 
pected musical Messiah will have his day, but also 
that his day is not very far off. There is a note of 
cheerful prophecy in almost everything written by 
our critics about American music and composers. 
Even amateur politica] economists and sociologists 
know why conditions have hitherto been unfavora- 
ble for the propagation of the native musical germ. 
They are able to show you that the physical labors 
‘fathers were not conducive to intellectual] 
Life in log cabins was exciting, but 
hardly poetical. The war cry of the Indians hit 
ear of the hardy pioneer as a signal of 


of our fore 
expansion. 


upon the 
danger rather than as a picturesque theme for musi- 
cal treatment. The blows of hewing axes and mining 
pe ; 

picks fell at more or less regular intervals, to be 
sure, 


than any especially keen sense of rhythm. 


but they inspired more blisters and backache’ 


in our young country. 
specimens of the touching tunes left us by our per 


, ~~spiring past there may be cited “The Arkansaw 
Small} 
wonder that, possessing these prodigious pieces of 
native music, our writers predict for us a glorious 


Fiddler” and “Listen to the Mocking Bird.” 


| symphonic and operatic future. 

es Fs 

'} All that was then is different now, 
‘thinkers will tell us; and it must be admitted that 


few of us would undertake to disprove the proposi-/ 


tion. It is carefully pointed out that the conditions 
of 1703, when viewed from the perspective of 1903, 
are most romantic. Writes one Southern reviewer : 
“Out of the past is springing the new American lit- 
erature, and out of the past will spring the new 
American music.” 
native music were to turn out anything like the con- 
temporary American novel. 
reversion to the ‘‘Maiden’s Prayer” and “Battle of 
Prague” period—to be dreaded like unto the wast- 
ing sickness. 
= = 

Some of our modern American composers have 
indeed seized upon primitive Indian and negro mel- 
odies for symphonic exploitation, but not even the 
most enthusiastic critic could justly claim that these 
attempts mark the foundation on which is to be 
built an enduring school of national music, or a na- 
tional school of enduring music, or both, or a sub- 


stitute for either. 
JE <S 


“The real spirit of things artistic does not dwell 
lin the United States,” wrote a Frenchman who 
came here to criticise “they kill one anothe 
over there to get money, and steadily the mone 
kills the survivors. In the process art never come 
to life at all.” This is perhaps not as profound as 
it reads. “The real spirit of things artistic” dwells 
everywhere in this world, but its manifestations aré 
not apparent to the casual seeker. Like the sense 
of beauty, it must to a great extent lie in the eye 
of the beholder. “The real spirit of things artistic? 
is therefore actually a reflex 
of cerebral hesnes._* (“Spiritual being” 


us; 


image of a man’s stat 
is a popular 


our amateur 


Heaven forbid, if the embryonic , 


That would mean a | 


Of course, some music, rude but grand because phrase often used in this connection, but the ree 
of its very siniplicity, grew out of the earlier times 
As notable and enduring,/ of things artistic” 


ent writer refuses to entertain it.) “The real spirit 
therefore dwells as much her 
as it does in Middle Italy. A Russian heard a sym- 
phonic movement on the steppes of Minor Asia; 
an Italian found material for a grand opera in the 
slums of lower Naples; a German read a book on 
philosophy and wrote a monumental symphonic 
poem. 
have prairies; we have slums in this very city; and | 
we creditable books on philosophy. 
,The question that trembles inevitable on the 
/ tongue is so obvious that it will not this time b 
tasked. “% 


have a few 


= = 
These rambling remarks on art in general and in| 
particular are not advanced as new. There is noth- 
ing new to be said on the subject of art. Art is 
eternal and so is the dullness of its commentators. 
ce 
There is no spectacle quite so deserving of tender 
| pity as a critic who takes himself seriously. 
the best of your weighty scrolls, dear cousins of the 
quill—mere stillbirths, all of them! 
== <= 


Even 


Having brought the subject of American music 
and its hopeful prophets into a confused mess, we 
can leave it without compunction, for this column 
| does not bother to suggest reforms or remedies. 

| e 

At the beginning of our talk we spoke of the “un- 
The phrase popped in be- 
cause of an article written by John F. Runciman for 
Arthur Bles’ clever Weekly Critical Review. In 
contradistinction to Mr. Runciman is 
frankly pessimistic about the music of the future in 
his own England. About the music of the present, 


musical Englishman.” 


our critics, 


too, Mr. Runciman does not mince his opinion. 
Commenting on the proposed “Festival of British 
Music” he says : 


The main objection to the scheme is that it proposes to 
arrange a festival of a music that does not exist. We 
have had no English, or British music since Purcell. I 
never heard of there being any Scotch music save t at of 
the bagpipes, and English music died the death in the 
eighteenth century. What good end can be 
giving concerts of music which, though put to paper by 


attained by 














He played with 
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British writers, is not in the least British? None—that I 
can see. The over, the £5,000 gone, we shall 
stand exactly where we were, Or, worse, the British music 
loving public may be left with a very distinct and painful 


impression that nothing but music that is dull and dry can 
7 * . 


concerts 


ever come from a composer born in these isles. 
German music, with its German characteristics substracted, 
nor is German music, with bagpipe 
effects flattened thrown in, British music. 
Brazen imitations of Brahms are not English music, nor 
are imitations of Chinese, Hindoo, or Japanese music. A 
few evenings of these things will merely be an insufferable 
boredom. This boredom is the best the committee of this 
festival of British music can hope to inflict on The 
worst is that the audience will go away angry, but fairly 
and never will have, a music 


is not English music; 


and sevenths 


us. 


convinced that we have not, 
of our own. 


_s 


as 
i 


i 


Mr. Runciman supplements his grumbling with 
a remedy which is at best rather vague. He recom- 
mends as follows: 

No, there is only one method; we must feed, nourish 
and nationalize our music, as | have been insisting in the 
Saturday Review, by means of opera in which ideas, liter- 
ary ideas, will inspire our composers and drive them to 
new and distinctive modes of expression 

To feed and nourish some of the distressed musi- 
cians who have more talent than means were possi- 
From them might come some of 
Success in this 
In 


bly a better idea. 
the much desired national music 
direction hardly lies along the road of opera. 
Italy opera has been the death of all endeavor in 
absolute music, and France has fared well nigh as 
badly. It not take a seer, furthermore, to 
point out how greatly healthful musical growth has 
been retarded in New York by its octopodous 


does 


opera. 
= 

Ernest Newman, one of the few writers on music 

who occasionally strikes a new vein of thought, 

poses a pretty problem, and clothes it in beautiful 
language, as herewith appended: 

“But 

Time deals harshly 

that 


underwent a frat 


admitted 
all the 
as if the 


be 
O1 


when all is said and done it must 


with the musician 


Is music soonest grows old It is 
lical psychological change 
the music of the 


at all events, the 


human race 


every few centuries, that made earlier 


time almost a dead language to it—or, 


language of a people with other other thoughts, 


other pre »blems 


ways, 


I do not refer so much to the mere alterations in the ex 
to developments of technic, to new 
in instruments-— 


our 


ternalities of the art 
inventions of form, or to 
for while old music does undoubtedly sound old 


ears on account of its lack of a number of things which 


improvements 
in 
modern music possesses, it does not necessarily follow that 
the mere lack of 
tasteful, or the mere pre 
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sence of them make modern music 
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desirable. Now and then we meet with some ancient strain 
that, relying upon nothing but the simplest of means, can 
speak to us with an eloquence hardly to be surpassed by 
the musical speech of our time. Wagner 
might have bathed the lament of Dido in more gorgeous 
color than lay ready to the hand of Purcell, but he could 
true to 


richest own 


have made her lament more poignant, more 
the natural accents of grief, more beautiful, more human 
han Purcell has done. And to go further back, 
sometimes when I listen to the old plain chants, written by 


for the chants in a 


not 
much 


unknown men in unknown ages past 
manuscript of the twelfth century were probably composed 
centuries before—I feel that I am in the spiritual presence 
of men who were, in their own way, and with the limited 
means at their disposal, as great as Bach or Beethovert 
There breathes from I know 
not what suggestion of the real artist’s speech, harmonious, 
You say, as you listen to them, that 


some of these old melodies 
balanced, beautiful 
the men 
their work, and sang because nothing else but song could 
Again, the utterance 


who wrote these things took an artist’s joy in 


they express that was in their hearts 
is essentially modern, essentially one with ours, in spite of 
all 
a 


s$10n. 


the apparent poverty of the external means of expres 


3ut after allowing for these happy survivals, that seem 


a golden bridge from the elect of one century 
the ol that is 
or meaning 


o make 
of music 
of which the 
obvious that it is 
that a great deal of 
the best 


to those of another, think mass 
either 
to 


considering! 


now meaningless to us, 
not worth 


this 


seems us so simple, so 


Remember also 
and subtlest 


that Wag 
men, 


music gave the acme of pleasure to 
was to them all 


and Strauss can be to the wisest of | 


minds of its own time, that it 


ner ving and 


you will get the saddening sense that there is something 
in that makes for its dissolution from the 
moment of its birth. 
emotion the mere outward material may change, but the 
brain that deals with it is essentially the same in all thé 
thinking not greater than 


nay, 


music very 


In every other field of thought and / 


ages. Spencer's 
Aristotle’s 
of 


work among the emptiest abstractions, 


power is 


in where, from 


the 


even cases 


or Plato's; 


force outward circumstances, brain could only 


as with Scotus or 
Aquinas, we can see that the mere thinking machine was 
rhink, too, 


remain eminent 


the equal of anything known before or since 
of the hundred nanies that still 
and prose after the lapse of centuries, and that even yet 
bring along with them no breath of antique things, no 


in poetry 


sense of being the creatures of a vanishing or vanished 


—Bach and 


reflect how old fashioned does mus 


And 
to us in 


world then 


appear little more than a generation or two after 
it was written! Some of it falls dead on our 


| 
| 
I 


it must have been the very breath life 


whom it was written, while even so much of 


compels us to listen bears too visibly, at times 
mpler mode of apprehend 


What is 


hould n 


pearance of coming from 


than ours this mystery 
human brain? Why 


old So soo! 


ng the universe 


usic, alone among tl 
grow 
a4 


classical literature, does 


like 


any 


But classical music, 
at 
are 


rate, it doesn’t seem to 


old 


not grow old soon 


Palestrina not at least five of 


Beethoven’s symphonies are not old; and many of 
old. The 
Mr. Newman 


others of us are reasonably proud of the fact that 


Schubert’s songs are not multitude has 


always been fickle, but and some 


we do not belong to the multitude; rather, we be 


lieve that we belong to the faithful few who under 
stand and who know. When has art been for the 
masses? Is Horace forgotten today because only 
one man in 10,000 reads him, or Virgil, or ‘ierod 
otus, or Pliny, or Pindar? If critics have any right 
to be, then they are on earth for the purpose of not 
forgetting, and of constantly reminding others. Con 


verts to the old are the only excuses for the exist 


ence of critics. Every dav has had its fashions, but 
throughout nearly all times and climes some things 
will 

If 
‘ta 


have endured. To these things the wise critic 


adhere. This is called being a “conservative.” 
you are a conservative you will always be resj 
+ble and always sure of a position on the Guest 
newspaper in your town. Berlioz, Liszt and Wag 
ner were no conservatives, and, poor men, the y are 

all dead now. Take heed. 
LEONARD LIEBLING 
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A PHENOMENAL VIOLINIST. 


—= 


ITHOUT further preamble it may unre- 
servedly be said that Jacques Thibaud, 
whose picture this week adorns the front 
page of Tue Musica Courier, is one 

greatest of the younger violinists 

Indeed, without undue heat or 


the 
of today 
exaggeration, Thibaud could safely be classed with the 


ol 





nost celebrated violinists of all times. 

Che mere wonderful” 
iant” have been made to do such hardy service in the 
business vocabulary of the press agent that they have lost 
nuch of their significance when applied to a public singer 
There have been heralded here so many “great” 
and some of them deserved the 


adjectives “great,” and “bril- 


player 


“wonderful 
that one of necessity hesitates before choos- 


1 
ina 


artists 
ignations 
ng an appropriate descriptive word for the playing of 
Jacques Thibaud 

He can truthfully be called a “phenomenal” player, for, 
while he possesses all the qualities hitherto displayed by 
the his embraces, besides, certain new 


art 
received as little less than revelations in 


r violinists, 
phases that were 
nost critical music centres of Europe. 

attempt a detailed description of Thibaud’s style is 
There are 


lo 
more than difficult; it is practically impossible. 
rtain manifestations in art so essentially spiritual, so 
that they make purely a personal ap- 
order to be appreci- 


thoroughly elusive, 


and must be seen or heard in 


In painting, in sculpture, in miming, in music and 


peal, 
ited 
n architecture these appearances have been noted and re- 
ord d 

And so it is with Thibaud. His appeal has always been 
the personal one. He has never been unfortunate enough 


hands of any of our later day Barnums. 


to fall into the 


Chibaud has ne been garishly advertised, his private 
has been kept from the public, and he has figured nei- 


fires nor love intrigues 


ver 


runaway accidents, hotel 


nel in 
vith ardent princesses. In Paris, where Thibaud made 
first great success, he was merely a player in a sym- 
shony orchestra. Given a chance one night to appear as 
oloist, the young artist created an immediate furore, 
nd was at once hailed as one of the leaders of the 
younger Parisian violin fraternity, which included such 
well known players as Geloso, Oliveira, Ten Have and 
ther 
\fter a few more Paris appearances Thibaud set sail 
Berlin, and from his début there date his interna- 
ial fame and his greatest artistic triumphs. The public 
nd the critics of the German capital were unanimous in 
vagant praise of Thibaud, who was then not yet 
twenty years old The full import of this success, 
eved by a Frenchman in Berlin, a city where Josef 
Joachim is the uncrowned violin king, could be properly 
ppreciated only by a person who understands the quasi 
tempt with which the Germans for years had re- 
garded all French music an¢ .li French art. Thibaud 


won a notabie victory for his compatriots, and in a meas- 

created an important chapter in the history of mu- 
ype. Needless to state, after his Berlin achieve- 
young Thibaud’s services were eagerly desired by 
ve manager and every orchestra in Germany, and for 
had the 
engagements in the Fatherland 
of this protracted series of triumphs have from time 


al Eure 
ondint 
eral years he cream of the available concert 


The newspaper descrip- 


time been reprinted in THe Musicat Courier. Also 
he story of Thibaud’s rousing reception in London has 
cently been told in these columns. He will tour this 
untry under the management of Henry Wolfsohn next 


Che nearest approach to a description of this young 
unique style would be to term it generic. Other 
players have all been specialists, but Thibaud’s main spe- 
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cialty is that he has none. He plays Teutonic music with 
Gallic spirit, and Gallic music with Teutonic breadth. The 
best proof of this is afforded by the fact that Thibaud 
made Saint-Saéns popular in Berlin and Bach in Paris! 
Without making invidious comparisons, it is not unfair to 
say that in Thibaud’s playing there are the technic and the 
elegance of Kubelik and Sarasate, and the breadth and 
sentiment of Kreisler and Ysaye. And added to these are 
Thibaud’s superb musicianship, his splendid repose, and 
his seemingly limited repertory. From Bach to Tschai- 
kowsky, from Corelli to Paganini, Thibaud knows all the 
highways and byways of violin literature. 

He is a handsome chap, as his picture indicates most 
eloquently, tall, graceful, slim, elegant and polished. His 
manner is simple and free from all pose. He is gracious 
and makes friends quickly with his audience. There 
decided charm in his personality, a compelling degree of 
that strange power which, for want of a better name, is by 
common consent called stage magnetism. The Thibaud 
tone will become proverbial after his visit here. It is in 
the tone that the elusiveness lies of which we spoke be- 
And it is in the tone, too, that the secret of Thibaud’s 
successes concealed. Hear him when he and 
see if you will be able to separate the haunting Thibaud 
tone into the separate tints and mezzo tints that constitute 
its vague entity. Thibaud will surely be the artistic sensa- 
tion of next season. In conclusion, a word that this is not 
an advertisemeni, but a sincere tribute from one of Thi 
unreserved admirers. 


is 


fore. 


is comes, 


baud’s many 


Our National Anthem. 
(From the: New York Times.) 


| T is the easiest of things to scold the American people 

their obstinate refusal to learn the words and 
their still more obstinate inability to sing the music of 
“The Star Spangled Banner’”—so very easy that innumer- 
able writers and orators with nothing in particular to say 
have done it with great vehemence and scorn. Thus have 
they been able at odd moments to experience the emo- 


for 


tions of a pleasant, though delusional, superiority. Noth 
ing else has been accomplished by the scoldings. The 


American people have continued to applaud the air when 
they heard a band play it, to regard the author of the poem 
with a vague admiration, and—to wait with patience the 
arrival of a real national anthem that they can learn with- 
out trying and sing because they feel patriqtic. With all 
due respect to “The Star Spangled Banner” and Francis 
Scott Key—and all due respect is a lot of it—the popu- 
lar attitude is perfectly correct. Aside from formal, official 
sanction—a merit of no practical importance whatever— 
“The Star Spangled Banner” lacks every requisite for 
the purpose to which it has been put. The fatal difficulty 
of its music has been so long and so generally recognized 


LOUDON 





that it does not require discussion, and constant efforts 
are making to improve it or to find a substitute air. These 
efforts are a waste of energy. ‘The fundamental, underly- 
ing trouble is with the poem itself, which, with all its un- 
questioned merits, entirely lacks the qualities which a 
national hymn, and especially our national hymn, should 
It expresses—admirably—a momentary emotion 
the very reverse of characteristic of the country. Key had 
the best of reasons for anxiety about the flag when he 
wrote, but it has been many a long day since any Ameri- 
can woke of a morning with any doubt in his mind as to 


possess, 


whether his flag “was still there,” and the idea that any 
dawn’s early light in all the future will fail to find it gal 
lantly streaming would arouse his active resentment if he 
stopped to think about the question with which the poem 
begins—and ends, for ninety-nine in a hundred of us. The 
popular indifference to “The Star Spangled Banner” is 
instinctive and racial, and the poem ought to be rele 
gated to the high place among “occasional verse” where 
it belongs. It is not a national anthem, and except in the 


eyes of the law can never be made one. 


From the Lankow Studios. 
ISS BLANCHE ULLMAN, from Appleton 


M who studied two Mme 
Lankow, gave in her native town a song recital, assisted 
by the pianist, Miss Georgia Hall. 
triumph with her beautifully trained voice. 

Miss Ullman will teach a large class during the summer 
and in the fall, before Miss Hall’s departure for Europe, 
the two artists will by request give three more recitals in 
The program for the 


Wis., 


has sezsons with Anna 


Miss Ullman scored a 


neighboring towns recent recital 
follows: 

Maerznacht ‘ Bohm 
Winterlied ....cicsecs Von Kos 
Suleika Mendelssohr 


Auf Fluegeln des Gesanges Mendelssohn 


Du meiner Seele schoenster Traum Lassen 
W ohin 
Ungeduld . , : Schubert 


Miss Ullman 


Schubert 


Polona:se, F sharp Mol n 
[wo Mazurkas n 
Etudes 


A flat... 


pi 

opi 
[wo I 
p 


Ballade, n 
Miss Hall 
Thomas 


DD’ Hardelot 


ntenailles 


Connais tu le pays. 
Sans 
Obstination ....... ‘ I 
Who'll Buy My Lavender? ( 
Since We Parted rs Allitsen 
When I Am Far, My Le Georgia Hall 
RO TR cas dicces - : iain Mascl 

Miss Ullman 
Miss 


serman 


ve 


eroni 


Violin obligato, Ramsay 
Henselt 
I Liszt 


Miss Hall 


b CHARLTON CONCERT CU. 
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Mr. Tidden Produces the Evidence. 


Point Preasant, N. J., July 17, 1903- 
To The Musical Courier: 
N your issue of July 1 is a letter from W. Edward 
| Heimendah! in which he says that he desires to “cor- 


rect” my statement that Liszt’s “St. Elizabeth” was given 


by the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society on December 18, 
1886. The enclosed program of that performance (which 
has just been sent me) will show you that my date was 
accurate 

For two years, from 1883 to 1885, I was absent from 


Philkarmonic 
and part of that time Mr. 
position. He is under the 
was performed by the society 
I have no knowledge 
of what works were How- 
I am still strongly inclined to think that the per- 
for which I prepared the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic 


my post of chorusmaster to the Brooklyn 


Society, studying in Europe, 
Heimendahl filled the 
that “St. Elizabeth” 


was coaching the chorus 


impres- 
sion 
while he 
given during my absence. 
ever, 
Elizabeth” 
first by the 


formance of “St 


chorus in 1886 was the 


Society. One New York critic even said that with the 
exception of a few numbers given in Cincinnati some 
years before the work had not been done in English in 
this country Yours very truly, 

PauL TIDDEN. 





Praise for Felix Heink. 


HARLES R. BAKER, the well known Chicago im- 

presario, in reference to the Heink recital tour, 

which will be under his exclusive management, had this 
to say of Herr Heink a few days ago: 

“Herr Heink is holding an exceptional place in the 
artistic world, be he meditating or improvising at the 
piano, strangely moving his listeners in his singing, recit- 
ing a bit of poetry, &c., interpreting a favorite composition 
of his own—in all of this there is that certain something, 
call it emotional power, the art of interpretation or what, 


you are aware here is a power, an eloquence that appeals 
to you as something out of the ordinary 

“You may have listened to piano recitals of the world’s 
you may have attended an equal number 
have experi 


greatest pianists; 
of song recitals by noted singers; you may 
enced the pleasure of having a gifted composer review his 
own works, and then when you hear one single artist in 
all various capacities as singer, pianist, 
you may be mindful of the saying that comparisons are 
odious, and you will be apt to admit that you cannot recall 


these composer, 


an instance when such versatility was presented more bril 
liantly. 

“That Herr Heink’s recitals are exceptional, phenomenal, 
is evident, as an artist able successfully to attempt this, is 
rarely met with. 
plish such an aim must not only be 
but must be so thoroughly absorbed and devoted to 
but more 


It seems to me that a person to accom 
gifted unusually by 
nature, 
his art as not only to be practicing persistently, 
over giving his best thought to it outside of his practicing 


time. In other words, it takes a genius to do this, and 
these, you know, are what we are all looking for 
“You may say for me,” Mr. Baker added, “that just as 


Mme. 
that she is also, was not considered perfect always in every 
respect, 
from me to claim perfection for Herr Heink in all of his 


Schumann Heink, great artist of emotional power 


as in tone production for instance; so it is far 


work. But in this I am upheld by the most able critics 
who are supposed to know whereof they speak, when I 
say, that if there is an artist anywhere to surpass Herr 


remarkable regards versatility 


to hear of 


Heink as a performer as 
and the art of interpretation, I have 
And hence I am confident that wherever | 
Herr Heink during his 
with the 


yet such a 


one. may take 


forthcoming tour, he will meet 


most enthusiastic reception 

“I am glad that arrangements have been completed for 
Herr Heink to be connected with the Chicago Auditorium 
Conservatory as head of the department of interpretation 
This opens an exceptional opportunity for teachers and ad 
fron 
which is 


vanced students to receive most valuable instruction 


an authority in this branch of musical education, 


being recognized more and more as the 


of all.” 


most important 





Mrs. Crawford at Westfield. 
LAURA CRAWFORD, organist of the 
Westfield, N J 
Pleasant, N J 


RS 
gational Church, of 
Point 


Congre 


has taken a 


cottage at where she will spend her 


summer vacation 


Watkin Mills. 


N English paper, the Torquay Times, prints the f 
lowing about Watkin Mills 

Watkin Mills, looking very hale, hearty and bronzed ft 
mg voyage and tour across the big American continent 
by a newspaper reprsentative at his residence at Broadlands, b 
hill road, on Tuesday afternoon, and was asked if he would 
some particulars of his trip. Mr. Mills smiled one 
smiles, and said: “Most certainly, I will be happy to do so. | 
here ou February 19 last, and in company with my piar 
accompanist, Edouard Parlovitz, of London, took passag« 
steamer Canada for Halifax, where we gave our first « 
expe rienced a very rough and stormy passage nm tact ne 
langer at times. We were not allewed on deck for f 
have crossed the Atlantic sixtec mes, and this was the k 
n my experience From the city of Halifax we went through N i 


Scotia and New Brunswick, appearing at Windsor, Wolfville, P 





lruro, Amherst, Sackville and Monctor 
‘Were your appearances solely confined to Canada?’ 
“Oh, no. We were booked in Cleveland, OF Syracuse. N. 
nd Minneap f the gest tie S 
[ was also ever f e ( adia ( 
Festivals, hit f Alex er Mach 
pearing at Toror I G en Leger Ottawa, in ( A. I 
Harris’ Mass edicated to the King and Queen; in Montre 
Hiawatha n Winnipeg E ! \ 
couver ar New Westr r whic re I 
en ng r Ir ‘ 
r t a ( 
t : c ad c ‘ € 
ered the distric < te ry ‘ iin s " 
Frank. The railw ne w ed f r t le re 
e passenge : nd € way t acd ar i 
] r baggage if ig I 
N many days afte P f 
now blizzard, w le " 
1 Just nk of “ n M 5 
uson of ft ! gula 
How long did 
We ed at S Ss | 
ur months f ‘ te r ng Er 
for 1 1 r Handel Fe ( 
Palace 
Do y < s e At r 
Yes. I av ad 1 eq nite ~ 
e England on M x g N \ 
late tak Ss I 
eamer for A r Ne Z 
W this be t to the 
“Yes. I € t ‘ 
make arranger 
X PERIENCED nductor of New York would 
cept directorship of symphony rts in W 
ity, or would organize an orchestra; guarantee f 
Conductor,” care THe Musicat Courier Ne \ 








ST. MARY’S ACADEMY, Wor PRRe 


One Mile West of Notre Dame University 
Conducted by the Sisters of the se I — "(chartered 


ideal poration. ae 5 Ty 
Collegia ~,  M... «~ full for 
~ ular te . Studentscarefa y, pr red for 
. ular, special or contre. course. Physical a hd Chemi ical 
La rateries we'll eas 
Tre CONSERY ATORY { OF MUSIC is conducted on plans of 
the best Classical Conservatories. THE ART DEPARTMENT 
is modeled after leading Art Schools. Also, UNIT DEPART- 
MENT for children under twelve years Physical Culture 
under direction of graduate of Dr. Sargent’s Normal School 
of Physical Training, Cambridge, Mass. 
The modern educational ames - ateing as youne 
women for lives of usefulness. 
Year begins September 8th. 


formation ly to The DIRE 
Box 10, NOTRE DAME, INDIANA. 


VON DOENHOFF 


Voice Culture, Art of Singing, 
Dramatic Action. 





Moderate 
Por aotalegue all apocial in- 
ST. MARY’S ACADENY, 




















The Listemann ‘Recitals. 


Extended Tour Booking Now. 


BERNHARD LISTEMANN, America’s most 
talented daughter, VIRGINIA LISTEMANN, Soprano, assisted by Oftfo Krause, Pianist. 


Por Terms and Dates address 


BUREAU OF FINE ARTS, 806 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


Season 1903-04. 


distinguished Violinist, and his 





ASHTON’S ROYAL AGENCY 





388 Old Bond St., LONDON, W. 
BY APPOINTMENT TO 
His Majesty The King, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, and Their Royal Highnesses 
Prince and Princess of Wales. 
CONCERT. THEATRICAL, 
Artists Introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 


VARIETY. 








APPOINTMENT BY LETTER ONLY. 61 E. 86th St., NEW YORK. 


mA MLi Ni 


Permanent Address: 716-"6 Kimbel!l Hall, CHICAGO. 


Tonmnor. 
Management 
Heary Wolfsohn, 


131 E. 17¢h ) Ste 
NEW vo 





Wiime. 


MACON DA, oo2nsxe. 


ORATORIO, FESTIVAL, CONCERT AND RECITAL DATES BOW BOOKING. 


Mamagement: 


W. W. WALTERS, 2626 Broadway, New York. 





Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, ~- 


o—_— — PIANIST.——* 


JEANNETTE 7 i RN () 


SS Auditorium Building, CHMICAGO, 










































































MUSICAL 





COURIER. 











































Cuicaco, July 18, 1903. 
HE recital given Saturday afternoon in Fine 
Arts Music Hall by the students of Chicago 
Musica! Coliege was delightful and interest- 
ing, evincing the same earnestness of study and 
sincerity in work we have come to expect 
from students of this institution. Mrs. Lillian 
Seibel Carr, diamond. medal for vocal ex 


last 





winner of the 


cellence at season’s examination, gave a splendid ac 
count of herself again, and promises to win a gratifying 


position in the musical world. 














MUSICAL COURIER OFFICES—FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


Ma- 


Minneapolis, Kansas City and other musical centres. 
dame Bjorksten is with her husband 


eS = 


The American Conservatory has increased its forces by 
adding several more artists to its faculty. In the vocal 
department the services of that talented musician, Mrs. 
Herbert Butler, have been secured, together with those of 
Miss Clara Keuer, Mrs. John K. Chapman and Miss Isa- 
bel Fraser. In the piano department Miss Saide Krause, 
Miss Albertine Heller and Miss Lucille Fitzgerald have 


The Sleeping of the Wind.............--:.ccceseeeeereeeeeneeens Weidig 
Sunbeams Ronald 


Madame Linne. 


SL ew ere ee ree 
Miss Albertine Heller. 
Blanche Holcomb, accompanist. 


eS = 


The Swedish singing societies are making great prepa 
rations to welcome the stars of the Royal Opera of Stock 
holm, who will be in Chicago Saturday en route to Min 
neapolis, where they will take part in the great Swedish 
singing festival. It is said that these artists, Mme. Anna 
Hellstrom and Herr John Torsell, are visiting America at 
this time as a special mark of the regard in which King 
Oscar holds the Swedes in this The Chicago 
clubs will hold a festival Saturday evening, in Sharpshoot- 
ers’ Park, and it is expected that the foreign artists will 
participate. 


ba eeeseeeees+Moszkowski 


Mrs. 


country. 


es & 

Carl Bunge’s Band at the Bismarck Garden is also at 
tracting much favorable The. band plays with 
splendid tone value, shading from the softest, 
pianissimo to magnificent crescendoes with fine effect 

eS = 


notice. 
most mellow 


Mme. Eugenia Mantelli, the well known Italian mezzo 
soprano, made her Chicago vaudeville début last Sunday 
evening. She has been the principal attraction at the 


Masonic Roof Garden during the week, singing grand opera 

selections, a ballad and a popular song at every perform 

ance with good success. 
= 


as 
i 


Siegfeld, president of the Chicago Musical College 
from his European trip, busy 


Dr. 
returned Thursday 
preparing for the coming season’s work 


we 


and is 



























been engaged. Louis Rishar has been placed in the vio- 
lin department, and Miss Katherine Gray in the depart 
ment of elocution. The summer school of this conserva- 
tory progresses with phenomenal success; it will close July 
29. The fall term will begin September ro. 

A recital will be given in Kimball Hall Monday morn- 
ing, July 20, by the American Conservatory, Adolf Wei- 
dig, Mme. Ragna Linne and Miss Louise Robyn partici- 
pating. The program will be as follows: 


Signor Umberto Beduschi, formerly a tenor of the Grau 
Opera forces, has recently severed his connection with the 
Chicago Auditorium Conservatory and is now occupying 
an attractive studio in the Fine Arts Building, where he is 


Helen Buckley, the popular soprano, sings in Ludington, 
Mich., next week, and will then go to Chautauqua, N. Y., 
to fill an engagement. She will return to Chicago in Sep 
tember. 


ilty of operatic coaching. Bush Temple Conservatory. 


e€z 


Jenny Osborn, one of Chicago’s most praised and pop 


making a speci: 
Bush Temple Conservatory is mailing the catalogue for 


1903-4, preparations for the 


ing season’s work 


and making extensive com 


Great care has been taken in strength 


ular sopranos, will be under the management of Henry Sonata for violin and piano in A major......../....ss0se0000 Brahms - : ‘ 
Waebleetin 66 Stee Masta seet alii Allegro amabijle—Andante, Scherzo, Finale, ening the different departments by adding clever and com 
petent assistants, while the thoroughness of the study 


I _s 


Adolf Weidig and Louise Robyn. 





















-— ww TR hn ascepsvascouhesta tekte s+eeeeeeeeDigne Lund Skabo ¢oyrses planned gives every evidence that the year’s results 
Theodore Bijorksten, of New York, has inaugurated his PE CIs sc ccawenbosecaemesubbbeetcey . Signe Lund Skabo - - 
summer course of instruction in Chicago. This course RII +912 -2oucsntaes OE, A alt a coe GEORGE CLARENCE JELL 
N i continue for eight weeks, after which Mr. Bjorksten Walther’s Preisleid (Meistersinger)..........0..seeceeeeeeseeees Wagner Address: Par a neni pone Bureau, 
will give concerts in the West, appearing at St. Paul, Adolf Weidig. Auditorium Building, Chicago. 
, BARITONE 
cn MALEK oy MUHLMANN 2: 
OTTOKAR ADOLPH GRAU 
opal EXCLUSIVE OPERA CO, 
MME. THE NOTED MANAGEMENT TENOR 
SEABURY SOPRANO Po aaeat 
wee F CHARLES atin 
SIRDICE R L y PIANIST SIGNOR BARITONE 
miss "CELLO R mR. BASSO 
e CANTANTE 
EDITH A D A Mi VIRTUOSO CHARLES (of Boston) 
=f) FMUT BAKER “ 
= Mi U Vest naete 9 GARNETT mae 
MABEL Fine Arts Building, FRANCES SOLO 
GENEVA SOPRARO HUGHES HARPIST 
@ CHICAGO. = : 
GRACE “ 
oie MIST C Kem estes CHADWICK oe 





M@me. ROBERT GOLDBECK, Regular Accompanist. 


CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


















William A. 


FLORENCE MARION PACE, 






WILLETT, eanitone. CONCERT 
Sate | RE ae wp S| MARY, site, 
TEL oul’ 6, Teacher and Discoverer of the 
ELIZA 
ELIZABETH rane,” ADLER, | CAROLYN LOUISE WILLARD |,,.:247.. moon | seariean Method of SI 
: Vocus Tenner, ORATORIO. PIANisT. cbach Mr, mee, | American Method of Singing 





which develops every accepted voice, sges 3 to 
60, into the same tones with which all great artists 
were born. Booklet free. 


Address: 4164 Lake Avenue, Chicago. 


COLUMBIA Begins Pail” Loren. 





21 Fine Arts Building, or 6828 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


KARLETON HACKETT, 











TWENTY-SECOND YEAR, 

















TEACHER OF SINGING, Music SCHOOL or 1902-1903. M. M. SHEDD, 
imba all, 40. Actin ’ 
he SGion mxmemace MYUSIC.| w=. reciva warsows scxoot | auditorium Bidg., Chicege, itt 
JAN VAN Danc HALL. ° — 
OORDT, for the This new method is taught only by Miss Shedd 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING. 
297 Indiana Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Jackson Blvd and Wabash Ave , Chicago. 
Call or write for handsome catalogue, mailed free. 


and the teachers employed by her, who are under 
her constant guidanes. 


VIOLINIST. 
KIMBALL HALL, 





















CHICAGO. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

















will be of the kind that reflect the desired credit upon “From the beginning I felt, somehow, deep down that I should 
“hy * : . . , realize my ambitions. 

school and student alike. The > wanertoran, 4 at making " “There were heartaches and disappointment, but in my inner self 

great feature of its academic department, in which it is j{ never faltered. 

possible to secure many school honors which ultimately “It was that deep, underlying confidence, I suppose, which 

lead to the possession of the coveted degrees, B. M. and enabled me to keep my purpose. Leschetizky was a hard master, 

D. M. The rules governing the procedure of study, to- as all such masters have been and must be. I had been advised by 
4 et ie b aa~ ig : : t friends to give up study and ambition on account of my health 

gether with rigid examinations at regular intervals during ut 1 couldn’t. A few years ago the doctors told me that I would 

the year, will tend toward securing that absolute thorough- die if I did not rest. So I rested. I did everything the doctors 

ness necessary to the teacher and artist. Mr. Bradley told me to do, and I got worse and worse. Then I rebelled and 


. lay i layed 2 t well. It ‘ t of oe 
naively remarked that he expected the applicants for teach- Seed age gepes nh .gat we ws at oes bad 6 Ove 





$ p 4 guess.” 
ers’ certificates and diplomas to excel in quality rather than “Do you enjoy public life?” 
in numbers at the final reckoning “With all its work, and study, and travel, and homesicknesses, 


Mrs. Hess-Burr will have personal direction of the opera "4 stage frights, and wooden smiles to audiences that are only 


. : blurs of faces, I must feed my ambitions occasionally. I think the 
class, and will at frequent intervals produce public per- 


. ‘ desire is inherent; only in part is it acquired. Sometimes the burden 
formances of operas in the main auditorium of Bush Tem- of it is heavy; no matter where I am I cannot get away from that 
ple of Music. Dr. Charles Edward Allum will conduct a_ insistent demon, practice. 
“Someone has said so truly: ‘I go one day without practice and 
I feel that I do not play so well. I go three days without it and 
my ‘friends tell me I am not doing myself justice; a week without 
Madame Bloomfield Zeisler. practice and my audiences discover the lapse.’ Nothing ever was 
rhe Chicago Tribune is running an interesting ‘daily said more truly. My taskmastes to th me everywhere.” 
: “ . Mrs. Bloomfield Zeisler is domestic in tastes: 
feature in which, under the head of “This Is My Birth- “I am devoted to home. You don’t know how much unless I 
day,” pleasant sketches of distinguished local people are should show you all through the house. I am scrupulously neat, 
too, I fancy. I couldn’t sit still to practice if there were a burnt 


special department of the conservatory, which is oratorio 
coaching. 


given. Last Tuesday was the anniversary of Madame 
match on the floor.” 


. , . ns 

Bloomfield Zeisler’s birth, and the Tribune commemo- Mrs, Bloomfield Zeisler begins her mornings in practice 

rated it as follows: On the last Wednesday in each month she has an informal at 
ZEISLER—Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, one of the world’s greatest home, where the choice spirits of Chicago’s art world gather. 

women pianists She is a frail woman of intense force, character and presence, with 
“I can’t feel that I ever was a prodigy. I owe a great deal to olive complexion, large, dark eyes, a student stoop at the shoulders 

my mother—to my father, too, onty in less degree. He was ambi Her voice, naturally low, becomes almost strident at times under 

tious for me in a worldly sense, but my mother was most in sym the influence of her interest and emotions, unveiling the spirit that 


pathy with me, as mothers usually are. impelled her to her present position in the world of music 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE Manager Baker's Stars 


BUSY season is predicted for the artists under the 
A management of Charles R. Baker. Malek will go 
College Bidg,, 202 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. to the extreme Northwest late in December, playing in 
Portland, Ore., within the holidays. January he will visit 


Established 1867. Dr. F. ZIEGPELD, President. 


The largest and most complete College of Music and Dramatic J 
Art in America. the principal cities of Texas 
The FACULTY OF 62 MEMBERS is the strongest ever assembled George M. Chadwick, the organist, will give a recital at 


in an institution of its kind. Portland, Ore., on September 21 


Mme. Seabury Ford, the soprano, will sing in Pittsburg 
SC OF ELOCUTION, on October 29, and at Akron, Ohio, on October 24 
ACTING, OPERA, Grace Whistler Misick, the contralto, will go to Wash 


ngton Territory in February for recitals, appearing a 


MODERN LANGUAGES. Spokane and other important points. 





Obituary. 





Pierre A. Rivarde. 


IERRE A. RIVARDE, the New York vocal teacher 
died at Chautauqua Thursday, July 16 He was 
born in France seventy-five years ago, and educated in 
Paris. Mr.:Rivarde was a graduate of the Paris Conserv 
atory of Music, and taught in that school before coming 
to New York in 1856. For many years he taught in the 
families of wealthy Americans, and he also served as spe 


cial instructor in several private schools. The deceased 
was the father of Achille Rivarde, the violinist, now a 
resident of London There is also a daughter, Miss 


Eugenia Rivarde. Another son, Victor, a painter, died in 
Paris several years ago 


A New American Opera. 


EGRAND HOWLAND, an Anmerican, composer of 
the opera “Rita,” which was performed at Mont« 
Carlo and Aix-les-Bains, recently produced his latest opus, 
“Sarrona,” at Bruges, Belgium, and, according to cable 
advices received here, scored an imposing success. There 
were several American singers concerned in the perform 
ance of the opera, among them being Gaston Sargeant 
Mrs. Elliott and Miss Meidert 


Madame Thomason in Morristown. 

ME. BERTA GROSSE-THOMASON, the pianist 
M and teacher, is the guest of Mrs. Herman Behr at 
Morristown, N. J. Madame Thomason expects to go to 
Maine in August. In the meanwhile she is still teaching a 
number of talented pupils who wish to continue thei: 
studies during part of the summer 


Violinist Dies. 
B™ NO WOLLENHAUPT, a violinist seventy-five 
ye 


ars old, was found dead in his room last Monday 
morning, at No. 232 West 114th street, accidentally over 
11 ) 


yme by illuminating gas. His only known surviving rela 


tive is a sister, Mrs. Julia J. Lintz, of Montclair, N. J 





BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS. ST. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, DR. LOUIS FALK, 


HANS von SCHILLER, WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, RUDOLF GANZ, 
HERMAN DEVRIES, PELIX BOROWSKI, 
THEODORE SPIERING. ‘ 


HART CONWAY. Director School of Acting. 





LOUIS. 





BARITONE.—=_ 





Summer Address; Chautauqua, N. Y. 











CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 








THEO. BJORKSTEN, 


of New York, 


In CHICAGO 


EIGHT WREKS. 





SUMMER COURSE. wt Applications by Letter, 686 Fine a Building, Chicago, 


INSTRUCTION IN SINGING, beginning July 10. 


For Fall Particulars. 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


MRS. THEODORE 


KIMBALL HALL BUILDING, Wabash Avenue and Jackson Boulevard, . . CHICAGO, 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST. 


Among the fifty eminent instructors the following might be mentioned : 


PUNO—Joun J. Harrstaept, Vicror Garwoop, | ORGAN—WiLneLm MippeELscHuULrte. Mamagemest Bureau of Fine Arts, P r] A N ] s T 
_ 


Aten Spencer, Gertrupe Murpoves, How- pas! ge van Oorpt, Hersext Butter 
arp WELLS. f 


MON—AvoLren Weipic 606 Pine Arts Buliding, Chicage: 





—Karieton Hackxert, Epwarp C. Towne, | VOLONCELLO—Jan Karas and many others of equal 





Racna Linne, Maser’ Goopnwtx, Louise prominence 15th SEASON AT 
Buss. Catalogue mailed free. JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. HE * W 0 0 D CHAUTAU UA N Y 
JULY 6th te AUG. 17th, 5 t ' 


Full corps of assistant teachers. Mr. 


Sherwood conducts 80 classes in Interpretation and Musical Analysis and 


Ohicago Auditorium Conservatory plays in eight Recitals and eight Concerts. 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, DIRECTOR. SHERWOOD MUSIC sonoos. | Fine Arts Bidg., S00GASO 


PIANO—William H. Sherw 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC, STAGE TRAINING, OPERA, Bic. Williams, Shirley Gandell, oi, Eimer | De 


rector, Eleanor Sherw Georgia Kober, Edith Bane. VOICE—Mrs 
Pue. VIOLIN—Jose on he pek, Leon Marx. ELOCUTION and DRAMATI 


HARMONY, ENSEMBLE, OPERA. ART—Mary Manning. COACHING and AOCOMPANYING—Nellie Bi Bangs De Pue. 
F R E ORCHESTRA, DRAMATIC. — C L. A S S E S ;' ST ee ee oe nied 


Per catalogue and al! information apply te ROY ARTHUR HUNT, Mgr., Auditeriam Bailding, Chicage 


Send for Catalogue. Normal Course for Teachers. CHas. BEACH and Louis Evans, Mgrs. 








stupio NoTes|CRAMPTON "=" PFTTZNEK o=: 


(Some Vocal Theology.) 


By D. A. CLIPPINGER. BASSO CANTANTE. Management: DUNSTAN COLLINS, 


In which he talks about methods and a lot of other Oratorios, Song Recitals, Folk-Song Lecture-Recitals, Concerts. 


SS Auditorium Buliding,. CHICAGO. 





things in an original way. Paper, 10 ct«. per copy. 
Address 410 Kimball Hall, CEES, 





amu aH Ht, 5 Tew iting | BOICE CSA FESSOR, TENOR 





FRANK CROXTON, ADAH MARKLAND SHEFFIELD, Address 729 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
Basso. Managemen, BOPPANC. M ARY WoOoD CH ASE, PIANO VIRTUOSA. 


Management: 
DUNSTAN COLLINS, DUNSTAN COLLINS, 





Address all communications to 


55 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. 6'3 FINE ARTS BUILOING. CHICAGO. 





55 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 


ALLEN SPENCER, many peck tHomson, | HELEN 


PIANIST. Concerts, Recitals. SOPRANO, 

















8 U G K LEY, Soprano, 


Address: KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. 620 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 3202 Beacon Street, CHICAGO. 
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Suerman, Cray & Co.'s, ; 

San Francisco, July 10, 1903. § 
opening concert of the National Summer 
School of Music took place at 2014 Van Ness 
The occa- 





avenue on Tuesday evening, July 7. 
sion was also a faculty reception, and the program was 
most interesting. Percy A. R. Dow, one of our most suc- 
cessful teachers of the voice, is prominent on the facu‘ty 


oster. The program follows: 
S ta, op, 22, Allegro con brio Saab peeatemssgertesee Beethoven 
Eva Navone (pupil of Miss Mills) 

O, That We Two Were Maying..........ccsececseccerenvcccsoss Nevin 
Cor Sweet Morning Lai tedeosnecetwcosig eeunt ..Old French 
Margaret G. Best (pupil of Mr. Dow). 

Scene de la Csarda jade Ritts ins debebe Hubay 
Ethel Kathryn Holladay, violinist. 

Song of the Evening Star..........-.++e0ee+- .. Wagner 
\ Me ‘ aenee .. Schubert 
J. W. Garthwaite (pupil of Mr. Dow) 

Rigaudon 
Fine BebterGhe. coc c cc cinse)0bs0snccandssakedeesnsesstcosedes ccs sattes Grieg 
Eva Navone, 

\utumn Sadness Nevin 
Swallows Cowen 
Margaret G. Best 

i . Wieniawski 
Ethel Kathryn Holladay 
The Hjerleid-Shelley pupils’ recital given last week in 


Stockton, and mentioned in the last letter, was a success 


ind the program given a decided credit both to pupils and 
icher. The recital took place in Miller Memorial Hall, 

vith the following pregram: 

Ouartet wae med . Lacuner 
¥| c 6 nnett, Miss Heinze, Miss Burge, Miss E. Sherman. 

! 1 Dar .. Schultz 


Miss Milly Milco 
Bed me J a 5 ‘ Orth 
Miss Helen Hough. 

. Krogmann 


ik . ‘ 
Master George McCormick 
ag DOIN Sis backs dc Dos bere so Snebesovccs eens cceeenenee . Voss 
Miss Charlotte Cowie, 

s SON vi cko ot vc cds cbeguceywecesedes cc Ubaheeese dehy testigane Gurlitt 
I .... Hiller 
Miss Flossie Simon 
\ . Streabbog 
Miss Laneite Hough 

\\ ut W | McIntyre 
il ng S ° -Gurlitt 
Mast Ralph Eaton 
In mptu occews eeUeanee 
Misses Frona, Hilda and Eda Simon 
ne van ..Chopin 
Miss Taylor 
I D oa . Scharwenka 
Mr Cc, O, Bennett 
I) Danse Macabre Saint-Saens 
M (wen and Miss Williams 
\ bose ‘ ... Thome 
Master Edwin Snyder 
I r -.»- Bohm 
Miss Forna Simon 
Bassford 
Master Willard Bennett 
Streabbog 
Miss Zelma Eaton 
Car : Heins 
Miss Ge ina Woolse 
) ’ \ ke Z sten 
s Eda $ ! 


and The Pacific Coasf~ 


mie 


co 











BLAUVELT’S OPERATIC SUC- 





CESS. 


——— 





























second appearance of Mme. Blauvelt in “Car 
much favorable 


Micaela 


caused 


first 


Calvé as 


the 


on” with 


mment time, her elicit 


as 


ing unanimous praise from the critics, and the 


“Carmen” performances are drawing the largest 
houses of the season. She is now rehearsing Zerlina in 
“Don Giovanni,” and is listed also for Juliet and Suz 
anne. Additional notices of the Micaela performances 
are appended: 
Madame Blauvelt, who evidently felt far more at home in the 
theatre than when she made her début, sang delightfully as Mi 
caela.—Daily Graphic 
The cast was exceptionally good, and included a charming 
Micaela in Madame Blauvelt, who looked pretty, acted we nd sang 
very beautifully, easily taking place among the very best Micaelas 
London Daily News. 
Madame Blauvelt sang the part of Micaela with no little g e and 
Vocal solo, Spring.........+..++- 1a sadeeebeeses Henschel ¢ffect.—London Telegraph 
Mrs. George E. Housken 
NE ei catia 5 inferchoencesissioruss Kullak The Micaela was Madame Blauvelt, who daint ing e air . 
Sliver. Dien s+<cczcntwessecnssteuss Saab ade Hesselberg for the simple peasant in the third act.—Lond Chronicle 
Miss Hilda Simon. 
Ss Gt - .. se4nivandbeveeiave , Heller ‘ nie 
amber S06 Madame Blauvelt sang Micaela’s music snd 
Miss Sherman, : 
: 4 e with no lack of power now that she has ascertained the ge of the 
Valse, op. 64, No. f.ccccenseseees ontiete Chopin 
heatre London Standard 
Miss William. 
To a Water Lily.......... Mac Dowell 
rhe Two Skylarks j Leschetizky M me Blauvelt sang e Micaela 1 , - 
Miss Owen € part suit er Phe Athenzur 
PRD cc ktunanwosenae eas » , Chaminade 
Miss Edith Sherman While our latest Micaela, Madame 1} 
Duo, March Hongroise.. Kowalsk n voice id presence as that ntly 1 | 1 be l 
Miss Hierleid-Shelley and Miss Tayler urrounding Illustrated Drar c N 
ea 2 
cS = , - 
Calvé had an excellent fo n the Micaela of Madame Blauvelt 
A most creditable performance of “Madeleine; or, The the young American singer, who has been a grea Ieee 
Magic Kiss,” was given this week at the Tivoli Opera [ndon concert platform, and recently came ‘ ' 
. Marguerite tlack and White 
House. Annie Meyers as Matrimonial Mary made a big 
hit. Cunningham, Bertha Davis, Eddie Webb, Ferris : , 
° . As the guileless Micaela, Madame Blauvelt made her s« 
Hartman, all added to the success of the opera, while Ed : 
: : . ond appearance at Covent Garden, singing with great v i 
win Stevens in the character of Baron Grimm was at his and purity of style, yet with fully adequate y o of tone. and 
best. The New Tivoli will be ready by the opening of the acting with all the requisite naturalness and simplicity.—The 1 
season, and it is said no pains are being spared to make it “ueen 
complete in every particular 
Madame Blauvelt, the Micaela, proved upon « 


oe 











as Marguerite some weeks 





= v= which she had made ig « j 
. , sented the peasant girl with suitable naiveté nd plicit we 
Miss Edna Drynan is spending her vacation with rela- ' a . ; 
¢ . : contrasted with the gipsy fire and fury { Carmer 1 the 
tives in Redding. Miss Drynan is one of the most prom {her vocal method. so often noted on the concert platform, wa 
ising pupils of the California Conservatery of Music and displayed with great charn The “Message g ‘ 
already gives evidence of an uncommon talent gently and sweetly, and Madame Blauvelt was ; 
n the beaut:ful air in Act III Jed jue rien ne I 
— << The London Stage 
Anna Wilson, formerly of the Tivoli, is now filling an 
engagement on the Orpheum Circuit. Miss Wil ad oe Lor ae. We Nee. Seen J 
826 ’ See . cane a te " ‘s we ey a music of Micaela.—Illustrated London News 
quite a success as Michaela in “Carmen” during the grand 
pera sez : : 
Ree eee Mrs. A. WepMorE Jones. The Micaela was Madame Blauvelt, wl ver her ner 
=—= ——————S = vousness, and not only sang her best but acted w t 
Summer Song. The Sunday Specia 
HE Troy Vocal Society gave several concerts with Madame Bleuveit sang the music of Micac t wifes 
great success last week at the Hotel Champlain, nd it was delightful to hear the pure e of he nt 
Bluff Point, N. Y. For twelve years the Troy Vocal So- graceful songs of the part.—The Referee 
ciety has been spending its annual summer outing at the 
Hotel Champlain. A gratifying success was achieved by Madame | M 
cacla of the occasion, who, having now got the range f the 1 
sang both airs with delightful suavity and ease She was great! 
A Brave Singer. pplauded, and should certainly win further cece luring ‘ 
‘er one LTE . . season The Lady’s Pictorial 
ISS CHRISTINE ADLER, the Brooklyn contralto, 
last week saved a young woman from drowning at 
: on Micae'a’s music has never been more f ing ' 
Manhattan Beach during a swimming race. The singer vs ea ty RR ET ag 


Madame Blauvy 
was cheered by the spectators when she returned to the jp 


beach. ———— 








Lambert Pupil Engaged for Europe. 
ISS JOSEPHINE HARTMAN, the pianist, who 


he ¢ 


re part.-Th 


jasgow Citizen 


EDWARD XAVIER ROLKER, 


Specialist inthe Development of the Voice. Com- 
plete course for Opera, Concert and Teachers. 
Home Studio: 910 Sutter Street, 


San Francisco, Cal. 





studied last season with Alexander Lambert, sailed 
for Europe July 8. She has been engaged for a European 
concert tour with Madame Schumann-Heink. 





Christine Adler at Manhattan Beach. 
M ME. CHRISTINE ADLER sang Sunday, July 12, 


at Manhattan Beach, and her fine success with the 


THE 


audience secured for her a re-engagement. 
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Organist and Musical Director, Trinit 
copal Church. Concert Organist, Voice 
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1676 Broadway, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Epis- TEACHER OF SINGING. 


ulture, Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
dio, Address: 1105 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


** | HAVE THE KEY” sift 


Residence and Stu 











Under Direction of MME. ANNA VON MEVERINCK. 


The largest and best equipped school on 
the Pacific Coast, offering all the advan- 
tages of Eastern and European Conserva- 
tories for a thorough musical education, 
under guidance of a carefully selected staff 
of prominent teachers. 

PROSPECTUS UPON APPLICATION, 
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Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, Director. 
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Address Res. 660 Waller Street, 
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SAN Francisco, CAL. 
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Church. 
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CARL SAWVELL. 


SKILL OF SINGING. 
Tone Placing. Choral Conductor. 
841 Hyde Street, 
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Frederick Zech, Jr., 


PIANIST AND COMPOSEF. 
Director of Zech’s Symphony Orchestra. 
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FRITZ KREISLER. six to eight people. At the royal table were the Duke and Duchess 

‘ > the hid : of Connaught, Prince and Princess Hatzfeldt, Countess Fabbri W INONA. 

H ERE are some records of the great violinist’s social cotti, Lord Erroll, M. de Soveral and Lord Shrewsbury.—Queen ae «% 

er = ee eee Wrwona Laxe, Ind., July 1& 1903 














The soirée musicale given on Thursday, the 1th inst., by the 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador and the committee of the Francis 
Joseph Institute in ani of the funds of that charity was a most HE success of this brilliant young v ol st in London 
brilliant success, and the pr gram attracted a notable company to was enormous, as our readers will remember from 
the galleries of the R. L. P. W. C. in Piccadilly Royalty was 
represented by the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, who came on 
dinner of the Royal Blind Pension Society, and His success on the Continent has been even greatet 


Arthur Hartmann’s European Success. JN scanning th ular of this young Chautauqua 
one finds t! ! : he best lecturers, soloists 
and entertainers that m j ill secure. This 
the criticisms which have recently appeared in this paper the first, \ KNOW! iterary week, inasmuch 
f " ‘ am their 
from the festival and among 
were received by the Countess Isabella Deym, daughter of the Am Here are short excerpts from some of the leng hy and 
assador. The Duchess wore : tty go F . : ; e Rea | Bar , er “avlor. th 
-- rm k o : = ; id Per 4 sob <? 7” a - flattering criticisms the artist received in Berlin Vienna “Vi Read, Chi . and M ta T. Tayi thie 
with ac velvet riobon an mounted over pale ue giace *u . nresident ly 2 oa ois moatiel ; . : 
and Copenhagen: president, W most accomplishec women it 


most distinguished members were Bliss Carmen 


toilette was worn by all. A very elegant tall woman in pink sat : 
next the Countess Baroness de Meyer, and both were a blaze of Seldom do we encounter an artist of such astounding personality 
Ir of them 


America, speakir enty langu s, and writing in mos 


diamonds; the Countess Isabella wore a pink gown, having an over and of such eminent violin genius as young Arthur Hartmann 
dress of white sequined chiffon; Lady Algernon Lennox was in a was amazing to note with what consummate ease the player mastered Other literary rit and ct f the week were 
blue chiffon and ad n very few i wels; Mrs. Leopold de Roth the difficult double ps in the Lalo and 17 aikowsky concert Leon H. Vincent. th d Thos. Green. the 
schild, likewise in blue, was beautifully coiffé, with combs and orna- His intonation is marvelously pure, even when his temperament z 7 F 
f : ton guec itor urt and Ernest Fen 
ments of diamonds, securing a very high full aigrette to one side drives him to the utmost limit of speed and abandor His tone is ed ‘ r eno 
of the coil arranged high on her head; the Earl and Countess of of superlative sweetness, Hartmann’s personality is comm i 
Kimberley were present, the latter wearing a yellow brocade with his musicianship convincing.—Berlin Lokal Anzeiger r the entire season 
chiffon flawing sleeves and a massive tiara on her head. Among 
others present were the Princess Hatzfeldt, Mrs. and Mrs. Van Hartmann's plsying wa ures of pure del ‘ ' 
: : ~) artmann’s pla as a source of pure deligl s i he; tione 2 e ch a . > wor 
André, Prince Francis of Teck, Count Mandorf and practically the It melons. thes anaes . . 18 ae ie . con idering the work 
m yoym t ts unique that a ung 
entire German Embassy The program included such names as homanamaal 2 F 
" . . “ < phenomenai as that ! ng 
Herr Jan Kubelik, Josef Hofmann and Fritz Kreisler Kubelik . . hautauan ' the 1} . 
J .¢ , re F of Bach’s Chaconne was masterful; the aud t 1 in breat! autauqtua lavot > S Tew ars 

gave two examples of his power over the violin, which roused great, " . , ‘ 

. - : ess silence in order not to miss a single t ‘ ) per Friday evening irst cé f f the season was given 
enthusiasm, especially his masterly rendering of “Nei cor piu non z 


be remembered as 


formance Paganini’s concerto, made m« difficu f by the Winona facult, f hich Ss Sterling dean of 


sensationally intricate cadenzas of Hartmann wn ition Metr I litan Cor n in dean 
: ietropolitan on s¢ ator cil at 1S e : 
opened the program, and was rewarded with w 
Violin, Air on ng Bach 


mi sento.” The honors of the evening, however, were accorded to 
Herr Fritz Kreisler, who gave three solos, the Andanta Religioso, 


Serenade Espagnole and the Scene de Csarda. The enthusiasm and * : ms 

, , ‘ ki’s Mazurka and several other smaller numbers were 

the applause were so pronounced that when, in addition, the Duchess J m I ranged ! za piano and strings 

' , 1 - supreme finish, and suc beautiful sentiment ¢ thought ¢t 

expressed a wish that he should play again, he gave an encore. The yer : 
+} ' ‘ , feel the artist's heart-beats pulsate 

vocalists were Mme. Marcella Sindh, whose i en passer l’hiron rid 

” ‘ ~ iden , 

delle” was a wonderful performance; Madame Sobrino and Miss Weingartner 


Grace Palotta. After the concert many of the guests had supper in Arthur Hartmanr neert wit Clay 
tht ar lanns ¢ «< 1 


the grand hall of the building le others contented themselves . 
a huge success The 


' s 
; applause was Sullivan 
with the excellent refreshments vided The concert room was 
then cleared, and dancing to the strains of Rigo’s Hungarian Band . 
2 4 , ” aii — Berlin Neueste Nachrichten 
followed up to the small hours o ne evening.—Queen "lez Chadwick 
A, Gorno 


Bruch 


deserved it. He has individuality and he kr 
Rachmaninoff 


; 7 Hartmann one of those viol 
Herr Fritz Kreisler had the honor of appearing bef re their Roya while Not for worlds would we have 1 . enneert H 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales on Tuesday night at , 


7 H I , ne has French grace and German solidity possesses rare ten . 

; more amilt arty was at the pian dail elegr foal ner Schu ) 
Frogmore. Hamilton 4 aS a 1€ piano aily graph perament and a masterful technic.—Der Traumere chumann 
Tanzweise Meyer-Helmund 


A most brilliant and enjoyable party was given by Princess Hatz a , b ™ Pian Danse acabr r tw r Saint-Saéns 
feldt last Saturday night at the beautiful house in Berkeley square nS Ss TONNE FS SUS, SS WS oS oem "Cello, Mélodic Massenet 
“ temperament is not his leas harm F tt : 
which she has taken from Mrs. Jefferson. The guests of the even ps . 1ot his least charn we Fantasie, Tannhauser Wagner 
img were the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, who seemed thor , c. , ’ , a , . 
1 } 4 as 3 1 th stands above t I yu in 1 r oecn we 5 i t i Ca scl as.tne I 
oughly to enjoy the really excellent program of music provided, He has a technic that stand ’ . . wa ca 
f « phr sing tt in " rt er - , , ] T WT T 7 tc > 
und the Duke shook hands with and warmly congratulated Herr refined phrasing, mature interpreta , . . = , appe: a I | strument of witchery, 
' > and lofty sentimen lig i 
Kreisler after his first solo « v n. Miss Parkinson, a clever nd y sentiment.—Allgemeine Z¢ s from it during his 
American soprano, and Madan ria, whose magnificent contralto P ea . 
, , : - , renditior I : hand technic is very 
voice was heard for the first t 1 London, and M. Plancon pro Hartmann looks like Paganini. Raven blac t : x ° 
vided the rest of the musical sm: while Mme. Granier, who was ‘Shoulders, pale, demoniacal profile and a certain nervous unrest, or, GOOG, Dut Nis wer | in hi : 1, sweeping bowing 
beautifully dressed in white with a chic little black bow in her hair, ‘ther, surplus of temperament, all serve to add infinite originality Signor Gorno’s appearance was a signal for great applause ; 
to th player's appearan an »erformanc e playec I hel ' , . 
» the playe appearance and performance He played being of the he nt } s selections were ol 
manze from Wieniawski’s D minor concerto like an Atla tl 9g 8° oe 8 : ‘ 
that delightful rait hich at times carries his audience 


gave a most amusing little comedyin French. The whole suite of recep 
tion rooms on the first floor were thrown open, and the only touch of 
violin, who “feels a world of pain.”—Vienna Weltblatt 


color given to the white and gold walls was the pale pink of the electric 
light shades and the masses of pink roses at intervals round the room on the wings site fancy emotional nature 
The Duchess of Connaught, in yellowish lace, was wearing a small Remarkable technic and original interpretation ; artmann’s found ample scx i 2 mposition from the 
diamond tiara and ropes of pearls, and Princess Hatzfeldt was in an chief artistic virtues.—Berlin Reichsanzeiger pen of his brother St ! a omewhat handicapped 
elaborate white dress with raised embroideries of tiny pink roses; : by the } nai i ’ o- i¢ 8 } nm of . 
she wore a diamond tiara rather forward on her dark hair and a Wonderful bowing and a real artist in techn ~~ nd ae : . x , BVG DCeR OB tne i 
necklace of five or six rows of huge diamonds. The Duke of Con Berlin Staatsbirger Zeitung. pair shelf for several days, but tradition tells us musical 
naught, who wore his Garter ribbon, talked for some time to - persons may pluck a reed and draw music therefrom, 
Countess Fabbricotti, who looked beautiful in a simple white chif A performance full of life and spirit. Wonderful | 10 » ener which was verified in his work Schumann's “Traumerei” 
fon dress without a single jewel, and who was one of those at the getic bowing and accurate technic.—Berliner Zeitun 
royal supper table The Duchess of Roxburghe was in black, 

Countess Orloff in red velvet and Princess Radsiwill in lace over He is one of the most remarkable violinists we have heard 

pale pink. Lady Naylor-Leyland, in white, had on a high diamond technic is astonishing, his bowing elegant and effective and in “Tanzweise,” wit its flute string and other orchestral 
tiara; Lady Hothfield was in black, Mrs. Jack Leslie in an em- temperament refreshing. His tone is large and full of color effects Joun C. Dickson 
broidered white gown, and Mrs. Townshend in a beautiful pale blue success was colossal.Berlin Volks Zeitung r 

princess gown and forget-me-nots in her hair. Mrs. Bradley Martin = : = 

and Lady Craven, in black, came on after the opera, and so did A Director Wanted. 


Mrs. John Drexel, who was wearing some magnificent pearls, dia- A Musical Hotel. HI 
y 


became a living picture of the most exquisite colors, while 


his broad knowledge of registration was much in evidence 





monds and emeralds. Lady Cunard was in a simple white dress, . executive committee of the United Singers of New 
Mrs. Avery in white and tiara of diamonds, and Lady Lester-Kaye, ‘ork are look ng for a new musical director. Their 
Mrs. Eddy Bourke and Lady Saville were others present. Among ing of a large summer hotel at one of the | aches contract with Arthur Claassen expired with the close of 
the many men were Lord Shrewsbury, Count Mensdorff, Lord Er- mear New York. There will be 100 rooms, at the disposal the recent Baltimore Saengerfest It will be a difficult 
roll, who was wearing the thistle; Lord Kilmorey, with the ribbon of members of the club only Some secrecy is beir " et ‘ a 7 ; ce 

f St. Patrick; Sir Bache Cunard, Sir Charles Wyndham, Hufa : ae septa Se on Se matter to secure 
Williams. M. de Soveral and Lord Clarendon. Supper was served 
in two rooms downstairs at a number of small round tables, seating hotel will be called Elka Rest. 


HE New York Liederkranz is considering the build 


a man of ability, as a clause in the consti 
served about the project, but it is understood that the tution limits the director’s salary to $300 per year. There 


HAROLD BAUER 


Third American Tour, Beginning October, 1903. 
Some Dates already closed: WORCESTER FESTIVAL, 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


pin 4 ew L. MASON, KNEISEL QUARTET, 
162 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. PITTSBURG ORCHESTRA. 


ZUDIE HARRIS 22... 
JEENY_2SPREN ROVERT. 





is talk of repealing this clause 
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MONG the numerous ladies attending the recent 
railway convention at Saratoga, N. Y., was Miss 
Annie C. Holmes, of Westbrook, Me. This is 
the third convention Miss Holmes has attended, 
and for each convention she has written an orig- 
The first, a two step, she named 
“The Westbrook,” in honor of her own city. The second 
is a waltz called “Echoes from the Lake.” The one for 
this convention, which she has not yet had time to name, 
is a two step. Reeves’ American Band, from Providence, 
R. I., Bowen R. Church director, has been playing these 
compositions daily, and they have become very popular. 
Miss Holmes directed the band one afternoon during the 
playing of her own compositions. 





inal musical composition. 


The pupils of Professor Schroeder recently gave a re- 
cital at Dubuque, Ia. 


A recital of Clarence T. recently 


given at San José, Cal. 


Urmy’s pupils was 

The pupils of Mrs. L. M. Thompson gave a musicale in 
Waterbury, Conn., June 27. 

The Seattle (Wash.) Conservatory of Music gave its 
eighth pupils’ recital July 2. 

The pupils of the Bradbury School of Music gave a re- 
cital recently at Duluth, Minn. 

July 7, at her home on Park place, Peoria, IIl., Mrs. 
William K. Tripp gave a pupils’ recital. 

The pupils of Mrs. Edwin W. Rice gave a recital at 
Evans Hail, Elmira Heights, N. Y., June 24. 

The pupils of Mrs. Mary Drew Wilson gave the closing 
recital of the season at Muscatine, Ia., in June. 

A recital was given at Piqua, Ohio, recently, by the pi- 
ano and voice pupils of Miss Clara Amos, of Sidney. 

A recital was given in Woonsocket, R. I., July 2 by the 
pupils of Miss Antoinette Gelinas, instructor in piano. 

A musicale was given at the Academy of Music, Sterling, 
Ill., June 26, by the pupils of Miss Kate Chase, violin 
teacher. 

A song recital was held June 30 at the studio of Edwin 
Sheffield Marsh, Ansonia, Conn., by Mr. Marsh and a few 
of his pupils. 

A musicale was given June 27 by the pupils of Miss 
Frances E. Sherwood at her studio, 610 Hancock avenue, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

The junior pupils of the music class of Miss Minnie L. 
Corcoran gave a recital at the studio, No. 13 Cady street, 
Rochester, N. Y., June 29. 

On June 22, morning, afternoon and evening, were given 
at Dayton, Ohio, the 244th, 245th and 246th recitals by 
pupils of W. L. Blumenschein. 

A musicale and recital by the students of the department 
of music of Brown College, South Norwalk, Conn., was 
held at the college rooms, June 23. 

\ piano recital was given recently at Rome, N. Y., by 
the pupils of Miss Minnie S. Tuttle, assisted by Miss 
Edith M. Garlick and Miss Juliet Wingate Adams 

A musicale took place in Canandaigua, N. Y., July 1, by 
the pupils of George Willson Rankine, assisted by Misses 








Anna N. and Jean C. Davidson, Miss Anna M. Finley and 
Edward Lyman. 

A piano recital was given recently by the pupils of Miss 
Mabel E. Vanstrum, 1919 Clinton avenue, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The pupils of Miss Grace O. Gerould’s music class, as- 
sisted by Miss Clara E. Gardner, soloist, rendered a recital 
June 29 at Elmira, N. Y. 

A large audience attended the musicale given by the 
pupils of Mrs, Taylor, at Wilkesbarre, Pa., recently. 

The first piano recital given by the pupils of Miss Eliz- 
abeth Thorpe took place at Pontiac, Mich., June 29. 

The annual piano recital of the pupils of Miss Alice 
Whiton Thompson was given in Portsmouth, N. H., July 1. 

Leo C. Demack is organist and choir director of the 
Episcopal churches of Beverly, Mass., and Beverly Farms 

A musicale was given June 29 at Freeport, Ill., by the 
pupils of Miss Maude Stahl and Miss Nora Stemm, assist- 
ed by other talent. 

The advanced pupils of David M. Vining gave a recital 
at Beverly, Mass., June 30, assisted by Miss Caroline Row- 
land, of Cambridge. 

A piano recital was given by the pupils of Miss Eva L. 
Bradley at the home of Mrs. W. E. Dickerman, in North 
Haven, Conn., July 1. 

At the residence of Mrs, Louise C. Brown, No. 208 
Second avenue East, Oskaloosa, Ia., a musicale recital was 
given by the younger pupils of her class. 

A program was recently presented at Elmira, N. Y., by 
some of Miss Roberts’ pupils, with Miss Johnson, con- 
tralto, and Miss Mary Hackley, recitationist. 

An evening of song was given at W. S. Dickerson’s 
studio, No. 76 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, July 9. 
Those taking part were Miss Louise Handiges, Mrs. Frank 
Meckel, Edgar A. Smith, Rudolph Behrend. 

A recital was given recently at Joliet, Ill., by the pupils 
of Mrs. J. Clarence Davidson and Miss Davidson at the 
home of Mrs. John Kelly. Miss Minnie Davidson and 
Miss McGuire gave some vocal selections. 

Miss Claire Leone Canom, of Lincoln, gave a piano re- 
cital June 30 at Verdon, Neb. Miss Canom’s rendi- 
tion of the program was appreciated highly. She is a 
pupil of Mr. Hadley, of the Nebraska Conservatory at 
Lincoln. 


The complimentary recital and reception given by Miss 
Helen Longwell, pupil of Louise M. Smith, June 25, at Des 
Moines, Ia., was the first of a series to be given by the 
Highland Park College of Oratory. Miss Longwell was 
assisted by Miss Cassie Mullineaux. 


In the Normal Hall at the university, Bloomington, III., 
a Shakespearean and musical program was given recently. 
This entertainment was arranged by members of the 
faculty, An orchestra of ten pieces under the leadership 
of Cecil Burleigh rendered a number of selections. 

There was an organ concert at St. Luke’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Dubuque, Ia., June 30. The program 
was a “request program,” and was varied and popular in 
character. Rev. Mr. Atchison played the organ numbers, 
assisted by Marion Green, Marc Lagen and Mrs. Charles 
S. Richardson. 


W. K., Steiner, who is substituting for Edwin H. Lemare, 
organist and director of music at Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., has given the series of Saturday evening and 
Sunday afternoon concerts, beginning May 30 afid ending 
June 28. The next free recital will be given by Edwin H. 
Lemare, Saturday evening, October 3. 

Miss Lida Stimson, who has been engaged as soprano 
soloist in the Methodist Church, Ann Arbor, Mich., for 
the coming year, has the distinction of holding probably 
the best paid church position in that city. Miss Stimson is 


but nineteen years old, and has studied but two years, both 
of which have been under the direction of Mrs. Reuben H. 
Kempf. For the past year Miss Stimson has sung with 
her teacher in the Congregational Church. 

A large number of persons was pleasantly entertained 
June 30 at the home of Miss Lillian Mason, St. Albans, 
Vt., whose junior class in piano music gave a musicale. 

The inaugural organ recital was given July 1 in the new 
St. Mary’s Church, Saginaw, Mich., at which the new or 
gan was formally dedicated by Frederic Rogers, of Kala 
mazoo, assisted by Miss Eva Lacy, Miss Alice Koehler, 
Curt M. Schwahn and H. P. Geisler, all of Saginaw 

At a meeting to be held some time in July at New 
Castle, Ind., arrangements will be made for the holding of 
a May musical festival next year. This has been definitely 
decided upon. Those prominently back of the project are 
C. A. Butler. Prof. W. E. M. Browne and William Bunch. 

A song recital was given June 29 by Miss Edyth May 
Reynolds and Miss Myra Candee Marsellus, pupils of Pro- 
fessor Leach, at Rochester, N. Y., assisted by Miss Lottie 
Ellsworth, violinist. The young ladies rendered duets and 
solos. Miss Reynolds possesses a soprano voice Miss 
Marsellus’ vcice is a contralto. 

Judge and Mrs. C. H. Lewis and Miss Florence Lewis 
gave a musicale at Muscatine, Ia., recently. Those who 
took part in the impromptu program were Mrs, Cleone 
Daniels Bergren, of Minneapolis; Miss Emma Maynard, 
of Gary, S. Dak.; Mrs. H. F. Dow, Mr. and Mrs. Stanis- 
laus Scherzel, Fred B. Rose and Mr. Drummond 

The commencement exercises of Mrs. M. A. Hillyer’s 
School of Music were held in Newark, N. J., June 29. A 
large gathering was present. Scholarships were awarded 
to Miss Nelda Schoonmaker, Miss Jennie Manson and 
Master Harold Hayes. The pupils were assisted by H 
Dickmann, Charles B. Hughes and Nat Hymes. 

When the Indiana State Music Teachers’ Association ad- 
journed at Richmond, the place of holding the next con- 
vention was left for President Arthur W. Mason, of Co- 
lumbus, to select. He has had an invitation to hold the 
convention at Ft. Wayne, from the musical association 
there, and has accepted it. The convention will be held 
the last week of next June. 

It is announced that the meeting of the New York Mu 
sic Teachers’ Association, which takes place next June, will 
be held at Niagara Falls. A large delegation of teachers 
was present at the recent meeting in Troy, and they made 
a very strenuous effort to secure the convention, offering 
to provide the association with an orchestra of forty pieces 
and a large convention hall. 

Miss Ida H. Cline gave a musicale for one of her vocal 
classes July 1 at Newark, N. J., at her residence on Wake- 
Miss Charlotte M. Brown, contralto of the 
Lightfoot, 


man avenue. 
Greene Avenue Church, Brooklyn, and Mrs 
soprano of the Arlington Presbyterian Church, were the 
soloists, assisted by pupils of Miss Cline. The program 
included a piano solo by Irving W. Teeple 

A musicale was given recently at the home of Mrs. R. 
Wagoner, at No. 512 Crane street, Schenectady, N. Y. The 
following took part: Miss Florence van Wormer, Mrs. 
Bryant, Mrs. W. W.. Stine, Miss Lillian Westwood, Miss 
Bessie Holliday, Miss Miller, Mrs. W. W. Stine, Lillian 
Brown, Leah Keigher, Miss Miller, of Reona; George 
Brown, Mabel Sliter, A. McAuley and Jennie Lindsay. 


The first recital of a series to take place every two weeks 
during next season was given by the piano pupils of Mrs. 
E. W. Prentiss at her studio, 1305 Madison street, Oak- 
land, Cal. Selections from Beethoven, Schumann, Schu- 
bert and other composers were enjoyed by those present. 
Among those taking part were Miss. Vera Campbell, 
Miss Jennie Morgan, Miss Mary Peck, Miss Hattie Belle 
Andrews, Miss Rose Strauch, Miss Laura Prentiss, Miss 
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Minnie Krohn, Miss Meta Rose, Miss Sophia Harold and 
Master Truman Ingle. 


A musicale under the direction of Mrs. Howard L. 
Smith, was given recently at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. The 
program included a piano solo by Miss Leila Munsell, two 
songs by Mrs. Edgar Hewitt, violin solos by Howard 
Barnum, song by George Raymond, song by Mrs. Howard 
Smith, and a quartet, “The Parting Kiss,” rendered by 
Miss Walter, Mrs. Howard L. Smith, Robert G. Reid and 
Howard L. Smith. George Y. Myers was the acompanist. 


The press reports of a recent concert at Fairfax College, 
Winchester, Va., show that Mrs. William A. Hast, or 
Portsmouth, Ohio, achieved a triumph. One newspaper 
states: “Her voice is generally considered the most beau- 
tiful ever heard in Winchester. Not only does she possess 
sweetness and sympathy, but her voice is of unlimited 
power. The low notes were appealing and beautiful, ana 
her voice reached flights impossible to a voice of smaller 
calibre, filllng the room with a volume of perfect melody.” 
Mrs. Hast was a Cleveland student, and her voice was 
trained by Mr. Sprague 


Mrs. J. B. McDonough, of Fort Smith, Ark., gave a 
musicale June 27 to Miss Bessie Williams, of Little Rock. 
Mrs. McDonough’s guests were Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Mar- 
tin, Misses Bessie Williams, Mattie Hightower, Luella 
Garrett, Mattie Crockett, Agnes Oglesby, Bessie Rogers, 
Ethel Sengle, Mayme Maroney, Allen and Barbara Allen, 
of South McAlester; Sue Webber, Maud Alexander, Kath 
Miller, Jim Reynolds, Will 
Sterling Cockrille, Rob Dickens, Ed Mechem, Schraeder, 
Coffey, Mortimer Allen, Rob Murphy, Denman; 
Claude Hoffman, L. S. Eads, and Mallory 


erine Sandels, Stuart Luce, 
Charles 
r. B 

A musicale was given by the pupils of Miss Flora B 
Irwin at her residence, 1705 North Twenty-first street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., who took part were 
Miss Elsie Williams, Mrs. Robert Collins, Miss Helen 
Collins, Miss Annie Adelhoch, Mrs. Harry Tompkins, 
Miss Ethel Tompkins, Miss Adele Fredrick, Miss Julia 
Fredrick, George Fredrick, Miss Carrie Wallace, Roy 
Knight, Miss Carrie Fluke, Miss Ethel Monroe, Miss Elsie 
Grosscup, F. C. Irwin, Miss Edna Johnson, Miss Mamie 
Shaffer, Albert Shaffer, Miss Lillian Eberbach, Miss Ciara 
Anton, Miss Louisa McCormack, Miss Flora B. Irwin, 
William G. Rodgers 

Representative musical work of the pupils of the Con 
ser.atory of Music at Pueblo, Col., was shown at the elev 
Piano solos 


Garret, 


recently. Those 


enth annual concert given by them June 30 
were rendered by Miss Edna Hawke, the youngest pupil 
to receive a certificate from the consérvatory; Miss Ethel 
Walter and Miss Maude Goss, Miss Neilie Woodard and 
Edward Bacon. Grover Spoor, Ralph Brown, Mrs. J. D 
Kellogg, Miss Hart, Mrs. Leonard and Miss Groff also took 
part. After the program certificates were awarded to Edna 
Hawke, Ethel Grover Spoor and Ralph Brown on the com 
pletion of the first part, and to Maude Goss, Nellie Wood 
ard and Edward Bacon on the completion of the second 
part of the graduated course 

At the song recital by L. Will Welker, baritone, assisted 
by Miss Edwina Duncan, pianist, given at Austin, Tex., 
June 25, the following was the program: Serenade, Tosti; 
“The Lovelight in Your Eyes,” from “Princess Chic,’ Mr. 
Welker; piano solo, “Venetian Boat Song,” Mendelssohn, 
Miss Duncan; “Under the Rose,” Wm. Fisher; “O, Thou 
Sublime, Sweet Evening Star," Wagner; “Crossing the 
sar,” Dudley Buck, Mr. Welker; “At the 
Spring,” Grieg; “Shadow Dance,”” MacDowell, Miss Dun- 
can; “My Pretty Marquise,” West; “Forget Me Not,” 
Anita Owens, Mr. Welker. Mr. Welker and Miss Dun- 
can are pupils of Miss Ida Hagerty, who studied voice 
with Madame Marchesi and piano with Wm. Mason 


piano solo, 


HE annual recital of the Euterpe Club was held 
June 26 at the home of the Misses Jordan, 2114 
Brady street, Davenport, Ia. There was a large 

attendance of the parents and friends of the club 
members. Mr. Bixby, Miss Leona Gerwe, Miss 

Grace Martin, Miss Jennie Micklewright, Miss Leota 

Wright, Miss Beulah Lasher, Miss Meyer, Miss Goenne, 

Miss Nola Dellitt, Miss Lillian Noth, Miss Fannie Ste 

phens, Miss Jordan and Miss Reupke took part 
The meeting of the North Hill Musical took place July 

7 at the Mrs North Jefferson 


street, New Castle, Pa 


home of Geo. Greer, of 

The Aurora (Ill.) Musical Club has always had more or 
less difficulty in finding a large and commodious enough 
place to hold rehearsals, but for next year has secured the 
Woman’s Club Rooms, in which all rehearsals will be held 

The Schubert Club, of Seattle, Wash.. Mrs 
G. A. C. Rochester, Edwin Cahn and Frederic Christen 
gave the concert of the 30 
Among the compositions rendered cantata, 
‘King Rene’s Daughter,” in 
by Kate Cummings-Halverstadt, Mrs. Archibald A. Jones, 
Mrs. F. A. Churchill, Mrs. Charlotte Zu 
Miss Edna Ames, Mrs. H. S. Tremper, Miss Helen A 
Gaunce and Miss W. Allender. 

The annual meeting of the Scarsdale (N. Y.) Choral So- 
Crane 
Scarsdale The 
report on the concert showed that expenses had just been 


assisted by 


sen, closing season June 


was Smart’s 


the solos were sung 


which 


Tavern Gillen, 


ciety was held recently at the residence of Col. A. B 


Reports were read by the various officers 


met. A feature of the evening was the presentation to Dr 
Olievr L Music.” This 
was made by W. W. Orr on behalf of the society in appre 

ciation of Dr. Austin’s excellent and painstaking efforts as 
The society will resume its work in September 


Austin of “Groves Dictionary 


director 
and will give several cantatas during the season 
Miss Fidelia A. Lester, of 
founder of the Euterpean and Harmonic Fraternity 
was founded June, 1899. Harmonic 
1900. At a banquet given June 23, 1903, the toasts 
responded to by the following: Miss Kathryn Lov 
ings, Miss Nina Mankin, Miss Anna Pfisterer, Miss Ruth 
Martens, Miss Sarah Dittrick, Miss Bertha Miss 
Kathryn Wright, Miss Harriet Lovings, Miss Marie Born, 
Mrs. Herman Martens, Mrs. Alma Berry, Miss Ruth Howe, 
Oren S. Hack, Miss Bessie Springer, Homer M. King 


The Trenton, N. J., American says: “The Ladies’ Mon 
day Musical Club has not taken kindly to the suggestion 
of William Woodhouse, Jr., that it unite its organization 
permanently with the Arion Glee Club, of which he is con 
ductor. The Prof 
Skilton left the ladies’ club without a leader, and the prop 
Woodhouse that it merge 


The ladies, however, seem to desire to retain 


Indianapolis, Ind., is the 
Euter 
pean was founded 
July, 


were 


Fox, 


departure from Trenton of Charles 


osition was made by Mr with 
the Arion 
their distinctive organization and to select a new leader 
The club will also have to decide whether or not to accept 
the invitation of the Arion to sing Handel's ‘Messiah’ wi h 
the Arions next season.” 

A musicale was given June 25 in McKeesport, Pa.. by 


the St. Cecilia Music Circle. Contest prizes for music were 


- Scherzo 


Following are the names of the students: M. Harrigan, A 
Hester, E. Griffin, M. Griffin, L. Falkenstein, V 
L. Cramer, J. Farrell, N. Wiegering, E. Ryan, G 
H. Graff, M. Welch, A. Krauter, J. Myers, S 

Ward, R. Nunimaker, M. Wertenbach, M 
O’Connell, M. Hutchison, A. Kuhn, M. Nacey, C. Galvin, 
G. Galvin, B. Giles, M. Hubeau, A. Hubeau, M. Good, R 
M M. Kearns, M. Conway, M. Fin 
Gannon, K. Rowan, B. Walsh, P. Schmitt, A. Con 
Romelfanger, A. Callahan, M. Dun 
Boyle, E. Myers, M. Brad 
ley, G. Regensberger, M. Hugo, M R. Mahoney, 
M. Walsh, E. Hoop, A. Anderson, A. Harrison, Mrs. Ster 
ling, Mrs. E. C. Parker, A. Hughs, S M. Hodg 
son. The orchestra, which made a special attraction, com 
prises J. Maloy, T. Conley, J. Finlay, W. McCloskey, J 
Griffin, W. O’Hara, L. Lippert, A. Harkins, 7 

W. Farrell, G. Callahan, J. Kilroy, A. Hughs, A 
F. Treuger, J. Malone, J. Harrigan 


Powers 


Riley 


Milmoe 


Shanon, Linderman 
ley, A 
K. Leonard, 
lay, S. Conley, M 
| 


M 
Czeranko, A 


ley 
Joyce 
Fishe T, 
Harrigan, 

O’Hara, 


EXAS. 


AUSTIN, 
— oo 
Austin, Tex., July 12, 1903 

HE majority of teachers have closed their studios 
for the heated term, and musical circles are ex- 
ceedingly dull. A are at work, 
among the number Miss Sallie Day, Mrs. J. W 
Morris Mrs Miss Day’s class 
gave two very interesting morning recitals June 15 and 16 


few teachers 


and Ludwig 


Miss Day is one of the most conscientious teachers in the 


city, and her pupils all show the most careful training 


Little Miss Dolly Bell 
inade’s “The Buffoon” 
quested to play 


playing of Cham 
that 


which 


Rutherford’s 
she was re 


did to 


was so 


it the second 


€ xquisite 


day she the 


delight of everyone present 


The Monday program was 
Swing Song Giebel 
Dorothy West 
Playtime fannah Smith 


Anna Belle Hi'gartner 


At Evening Parlow 


Mary Peacock 
Dance, Dolly 
In the Woods 


Hunt 


Reinecke 
1ah Smith 


Porter 


Dance 


Fairy 


Lulal LeSueur 


Venetian Boat Song (F sharp minor) Mendelssohn 


Hattie Griffitts 
Jensen 


Happy Wanderer: 


Annie Ruggles 


Barili 


llanueva 


Cradle 
Valse 


Song 
Poetica \ 
Huddle 


Marguerite 


Minuetto, B flat major Mozart 


Anita Goeth 
Nevin 


Good Night 


se Haynie 
To Spring Grieg 
Winifred Bos 
(fron te 2, No. 3) 
Naomi Peac 
1 Lake Geneva 


Beethoven 

ck 
Bendel 
Chaminade 


Bosquet de 


The Buffo 


Schumann 


Whims 


West, 
Lambie, 
He len 


Those on the Tuesday were Florence 
Adeline Heidenheimer, Jeanie 
Frankie Wren, Hayes Th 
Condit, Bessie Garrison, 
Naomi Peacock 
Edmund Ludwig 
for the 
September 
Miss 


for 


program 
Hunter, Louis 


Goethe 
Mamie 


omsor Carrie 


Beulah Beaver Tips, 


teacher piano, has gone to Europe 


summer mont He will reopen his studio in 


Pfaefflin, vi in Indianapolis 


LULA 


Louise 


the summer BewLey 


OTTOKAR MALEK 


Bohemian Piano Virtuoso. 


Sole Management, Charles R. Baker. 


American Tour Begins in October. 





SOLE AGENT FOR 
MADAME BLAUVELT. 
MADAME CLARA BUTT. 
MISS ADA CROSSLEY. 
MISS MURIEL FOSTER. 
MR. WILLIAM GREEN. 
MR. GREGORY HAST. 


a 


MR EDWARD 
LLOYD’S 


AUSTRALIAN AND 
AMERICAN FAREWELL 
TOURS. 


6 


KREISLER. 
SARASATE. 
CARRENO. 
DOHNANYI. 

LADY 
HALLE, 
M. TIVADAR NACHEZ. 
MR. LEONARD BORWICK. 
MR. GEORGE GROSS/SIITH. 
DR. THEO. LIERHAMMER, 
MR. KENNERLEY RUMFORD. 
MME. BERTHE MARX-GOLDSCHMIDT. 





MOODY-MANNERS OPERA COMPANIES, L® 


Pounded '897. 

9# Company is the largest English Opera Company that has 
ever traveled Great Britain. Guaranteed over 115 trav- 
eling in this Company. 

“— Company is the same as **&** Company in everything, 
except in numbers. Over Fifty-eight guaranteed traveling 
in this Company. 

‘¢ -,») Company is of the same high standard as “*@"’ and **m"* 

ompanies, but less in numbers. Over Thirty guaranteed 
traveling in this Company. 

9? Company is now in course of formation. 


iti 


The next tour commences August 24, 1903, at Covent Garden 
Opera House, London. 
The twosuccessful Prize Operas selected May, 18, will be performed 
at Covent Garden. 
Everyone concerned in English Grand Opera write in. 


44 Berwick Street, Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











ANTONIA DOLORES. 





HE following criticisms refer to Mlle. Antonia Dolores’ 
recitals in Los Angeles, Tacoma, Victoria and Van- 
couver: 

Mlle. concert at 
night before a large Her variety 
of classic gems of periods dating from 1600 to the present day. She 
Romanesca and sang it beautifully. Dolores 
(“Rigoletto”), Verdi, and 
her encores, “‘Comin’ 
Her voice is a 
is a brilliant 


Dolores gave a the Los Angeles Theatre last 


audience program embraced a 
opened with an early 
was especially delightful in “Caro Nome” 
the song from “Dinorah’’; also in 
Through the Rye” and Auber’s “Laughing Song.” 
mezzo of good range and clear, velvety quality. It 
voice, perfectly even, rich, unlike any other in its peculiar timbre. 
Dolore’s art There flaw. The shining voice 
flows on and on in its satisfying perfection. Dolores is an example 
of that type of artist who has been made by circumstances. Her 
mother, Trebelli, was one of the greatest singers of a decade ago. 
Her father, Bettini, was a if not great, tenor. Thus 
Dolores was born of music and brought up in a musical atmosphere. 


waltz 


is no 


1s exquisite. 


well known, 


She heard, learned, lived music from her cradle, and only music 
of the best. All that she heard in her formative period was goo 
music sung by great artists. She sings as a woman so nurtured 


sing—with perfect art and serious musicianly 


would be expected to 
She is at all 


Her stage demeanor is most attractive. 
There is none of the smirking 


appreciation. 





times calmly gracious and dignified. 
and bobbing and gallery play that so vulgarizes De Lussan’s work, 
and even Nordica’s. Dolores knows her own standing as an artist and 
does not condescend to coquette with Her sing- 
ing of “Comin’ Through the Rye” was so charming and arch that 
she was recalled five times after it. In Auber’s “Laughing Song” 
she was deliciously infectious, and set the audience laughing with 
Dolores’ other numbers were “Chan- 
(Campra), “‘M’a and “Ehi lo Trepiede” 
(Paradies), ““La Cloche” (Saint-Saéns), “Spring’’ (Tosti), and three 
of Dvorak’s Gypsy songs. In all her selections she was exquisite. 
for Los Angeles music lovers, and especially 
liquid tones and high artistic perfec- 
Los Angeles Daily Times, May 30. 


her audience. 


the abandon of pure humor. 


son du Papillon” Presa” 


It is a rare privilege 


students of voice, to hear the 


tion of such a singer as Dolores 


A singer can be as artistic and convincing in the smaller lyric 


forms as upon the dramatic stage, and can also apply to these 
songs a finer, daintier finish than is ordinarily given the arias and 
cavatinas of opera Such a singer is Mlle. Dolores—whom we 
know best by her maternal name, Trebelli—and last night she 
again charmed many by her exquisite art. She is one of the best 
exponents of the art of beautiful interpretation, in which the 
finely controlled voice is made to yield emotional value and which 
is, of course, greatly heightened by this singer’s animated and 
attractive personality. The context of cach song is thus brought 
out in complete illustration, and the sweet, well trained voice and 


the crystal clear enunciation round out a complete picture. Mlle. 
Dolores’ selections last night, mainly compositions of the long ago, 


were full of quaint charm, and appealed very strongly to the 
musical audience. Her modern arias, the Shadow Song from 
Meyerbeer’s “‘Dinorah” and the “‘Caro Nome,” from Verdi's “‘Rigo- 
letto,”’ were capitally and brilliantly sung, but her characterization 
of each lyric she presents is so sincere, apt and satisfying that the 
charm of each imposes a fresh attention and tribute. The Dom 
Paradies Air, the gypsy song of Paisello and the Purcell song, 
“Come Unto These Golden Sands,” were delightfully phrased and 


vocalized. The well pleased audience refused to move at the con- 


clusion of the program until the perennial “‘Laughing Song,” with 
its infectious mirth, was given Robert Clarence Newell accom 
panied with good taste and played several solos which were well 
received 

This inimitable artist will give another concert on Friday after 
noon next. An attractive program of antique and modern songs 
covering selections from Saint-Saéns, Berlioz, Handel, Wagner, 
Chadwick and others has been arranged There should be as 
large an audience as was present last night.—Los Angeles Herald, 
May 30, 1903 

If a singer has a voice of unusual compass, if the tones be 
of entrancing purity, if there be a command of varieties of tone 








color sufficient to express all shades of emotion, if there be 
sparkling brilliancy of upper register and the flutelike clarity of 
the lower; if there be intelligent phrasing and a perfect enuncia 
tion in three or four languages; if there be a command of bra 
vura equaling the traditions of the old Italian school, and if, 
back of all this, there be a most artistic temperament embodied 

n a winsome and attractive personality—if an artist has all this, 
it is hard not to write down a column of superlatives and to 
exhaust the stock of flattering synonyms 

But all this in truth must be said of Antonia Dolores, as she 
now pleases to call herself, but who cannot get away from the 
better known name of Trebelli. After two years of well attested 
triumphs in Australia, she again appeared in Los Angeles last 
night on the stage of that name, under the management of Mr. 
Behymer Evidently the musica! people realized in a measure 
they had let a great artist go without hearing in the case of 
Mantelli’s recent recitals, and so determined to make up for 
their negligence, for the audience that greeted Mlle. Dolores 
was gratifyingly large, and, as many counted themselves personal 
friends of the recitalists, the heartiest of receptions was accorded 
her. 

Opening the program were groups of early Italian and French 
songs, and the dainty lyrics of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries could e€ no more appropriate handling than the deli 
cate touch of t artist. Passing to the later schools, selections 
from “Dinorah” and “Rigoletto” gave opportunity for the display 
of her well known art as a coloraturist It is such artists as 
Dolores that keep alive the art of be! canto amid the modern 
ielight in dynamics in song. She is primarily a singer of the 
Italian school, that in which beauty of tone is a prerequisite. 

In a Dvorak group Dolores showed 4 variety of emotional 

iches: each song was a gem in its way, but differed in senti- 
ment and style; Saint-Saéns’ “La Cloche”’ and Tosti’s “Spring,” 
the former evincing more of the sentimental and the latter rather 

-aning to the bravura, each appealed to her auditors, but in dif- 
ferent ways Encores galore were demanded and_ graciously 

hich the Tempest Song of Purcell and Auber's 


granted, among w 


Few artists can sing 


“Laughing Song” were the more notable. 
the latter as does Dolores, and it has become so much her own 
as to be expected of her on at least one of her programs. 

Primarily a lyric soprano, this artist renders the high passages 


intended for a soprano leggiero with the utmost brilliancy. And 
the ease of her upper tones leaves her auditors hardly realizing 
that they have heard three lined C and D. Besides the steadiness 
of tone (which should be the model for the voice wobbling fra- 
ternity) and its utmost clarity, the impeccable intonation and ac- 
curacy in large intervals are unusual. 

In short, Mile. Dolores is a great artist, one whom it is a de- 
light to hear and a delight to honor. Not only does she make 
admirers by her singing, but she wins friends by her sweet and 
winsome nature and the hearty good humor that animates her 
personality as does the artistic spirit her singing. She will be 
heard again on the same stage next Friday afternoon in a pro- 
gram fully as pleasing as that of last night’s concert.—Los Angeles 
Express, Saturday, May 30, 1903. 

The last event of the musical season of 1902-03 in Tacoma was a 
fitting climax to a series of attractions of unusual merit. Mlle. An- 
tonia Dolores gave a recital at the Tacoma Theatre last evening 
which, from start to finish, captivated and delighted a large and 
brilliant audience. The stage was artistically decorated with June 
roses covering a net in the background and resembling two trailing 
rose bushes in profuse bloom. Summer gowns lent their radiance 
to the scene in the theatre, and the eye as well as the ear was attuned 
to ecstatic harmonies, 

The concert program was unusually comprehensive in scope and 
choice in its selections, The compositions intepreted by the artists 
were without exception chaste and classic. The warmth with which 
they were received attested the taste and appreciation of a Tacoma 
audience for choice music. No program of such uniform merit 
throughout and such diversity has been presented in this city in a 
long time, if ever. The vocal numbers were a revelation of the 
lyric compositions of two centuries by the best European composers 
from Scarlatti to Gounod, Eckert and Masso. The piano solos on 
the program were by Chopin, Schubert-Liszt and Rubinstein. A 
musical library could hardly be gleaned with more discrimination 
and taste than was exhibited in the selection of the numbers. 

Mile. Dolores inherited an exquisite musical temperament from 
her accomplished mother, Madame Trebelli. She is an artist of 
the first rank, and it is safe to predict that she has not yet 
reached the zenith of her fame. Her power to charm and fascinate 
an audience depends not alone upon her rich and tender flexible 
but also upon her sweetness and sim- 
She was beauti- 


voice of marvelous range, 
plicity of manner and entire lack of affectation. 
in her simple and rather quaint gown, and she won her audi- 
ence before her first note was uttered by her rippling laugh as 
Mr. Newell lowered the piano stool to the music of a squeal from 
Some artists would have shuddered, while the audi- 


ful 


its anatomy. 


ence inwardly groaned. Mademoiselle Dolores and Mr. Newell 
smiled and the audience and their entertainers were at once on 
sympathetic and familiar terms. 

It is unnecessary to detail at length the program. Mademoiselle 


Dolores was on the program for twelve songs, and responded to 
four encores with equally delightful numbers. After the first 
number, in three parts, each of which was an old mine gem, she 
gave “Come Unto These Yeliow Sands,” by Purcell, a delightful 
composition with the flavor of Handel. The operatic aria from 
“Carnival of Venice” was the finest revelation of Mlle. 
She trilled and sang the variations like 
a bird, and her high E flat at the end was taken with such 
that one wonders whether there is any roof at all on her 
voice. This was the triumph of the evening, and she fairly won 
the huge armful of roses that were brought on the stage after this 
She sang in response to this encore “Tell Me, Night 
ingale,” by Lehmann. “I’ve Been Roaming,” by Horn, was sung 
as an encore to Eckert’s “Echo Song,” and when the last num- 
ber, Gounod’s valse, “Romeo,” was finished, the audience remained, 
unwilling to depart until she had humored them again with “Comin’ 
Through the Rye.” 

Mlle. Dolores continues her American tour through Canada, and 
will leave for Europe in about six weeks and will open a concert 
tour at Vienna with an orchestral accompaniment next November 


Masso’s 
Dolores’ superb technic. 


ease 


number. 


Her enunciation and splendid command of several languages 
should not escape mention.—The Daily Ledger, Tacoma, Wash., 
June 14, 1903. 

Mile. Dolores, Antoinette Trebelli, who delighted a small sized 


audience at the Victoria Theatre last night, is a great artist. She 
has no need of her mother’s name as a singer to claim her place in 
the wor'd of art, for her own work is that of the great artist 
Peculiarly sweet and sympathetic is her rich soprano, and full and 
brilliant in its quality, with a range covering three octaves. The 
program last night included a good range of numbers, from the 
simpler melodies to the more formidable classical selections, which 
were so cleverly interpreted by the talented artist, who won the 
audience from the first note that she sang. Her every number 
was loudly encored, and when she had sung her closing number, 
Gomez's lyrical *‘Mia Piccarello,” the audience would not leave the 
theatre until the artist had, after bowing again and again, re- 
turned and sung as an encore “I’m Ower Young to Marry Yet.” 

Her first selections were: “Nymphs and Shepherds,” H. Purcell; 
“O Listen to the Voice,” J. Hook; “M’a Presa,” D. Paradies; “La 
Zingarella,” G. Paisiello. All these numbers were given in a 
charming manner, 

Among the numbers which gave the talented cantatrice great 
scope for a display of her ability was that delightful “Echo Song” 
of C. Eckert, in which the soft cadences of her charming voice 
were entrancing in their melody. The “Nightingale Song” was also 
a delghtful number—in fact it‘was a delightful concert. 

What an artist—an intuitive, inevitable artist is Mlle. 
She could hardly be otherwise if she tried. Listening to her is a 
moral lesson worth impressing any girls with voices like bellows, 
namely, that it is not necessary to have an enormous organ to be a 
superb singer. Greater voices have probably been here, but where 
is the singer who gives the eye a delightful feast, keeps the emo- 
tions in a happy and not too tempestuous excitement and always 
satisfies the common as well as the artistic sense?—Victoria Daily 
Colonist, June 17, 1903. 


Dolores! 


Mile. Dolores, than whom there is no more delightful entertainer 
today, added to the great circle of those who claim her as a friend 








THE WOODRUFF METHOD 


OP TEACHING 
Non-syllable Sight Reading, Piano, 
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H. ESTELLE WOODRUFF, 

36 Bast 234 Street, New York City. 
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Send $1.50 for one copy of Comprehe sive 
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at the Vancouver Opera House last evening, her concert being in 
every way as delightful as those that have preceded it wherein 
this tuneful daughter of Trebelli has been the chief entertainer. 

The mademoiselle has been changed no whit by her unprece 
dented triumphal tour of the Australasian continent. She is of the 
delightfully unaffected type of the world’s greatest artists to whom 
the plaudits of the multitudes are incense, since they express appre- 
ciation, yet whom this incense cannot ever spoil. The critically 
musical and the masses of those who love melody must intuitively 
sit equally enchanted in the spell of her song, and her modest 
friendliness—when she passes from them the loss is felt as that of 
a personal and well loved friend. 

It is not alone because she is a great singer that Mile. Dolores 
commands universal admiration. Her vibrant with ex- 
quisite sympathy, and while her marvelous technic commands the 
admiration of the musically educated, the sweetness of her dispo- 
sition finds expression in her gift of song that charms the very 
Perhaps none of today’s great singers excel this 
voice—“‘pearls dropped velvet,” as 
someone has said, suggests its quality. Nor are there many who 
sing as Dolores does, and as do the wildwood song birds, with 
such unconsciousness of effort—the highest notes and the most dif 
ficult runs and passages, so often made an exhibition for admiring 
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human world. 


cantatrice in richness of on 


comment upon technic, being so easily accomplished that the en- 
thralled listener scarce recognizes the wonder of the vocalist’s per 
formance. 

Hers is a voice without perceptible fault 
even human limitations—such a voice is capable of interpreting each 


and seemingly missing 





phase and shade of human feeling and of loftiest reverence. To 
analyze, define, dissect and parse its excellencies would be a useless 
task if not impertinence. 

The “Echo Song” last evening might perhaps be classed the 
specially delightful feature of the mademoise'le’s twelve contribu 


tions to the program. The marvelous flexibility and rare compass 


of her voice was shown perhaps better, however, in the recitative 


and air, “Au Bord du Chemin,” V. Massé; while nothing spoke 
more directly to the heart than did the immortal favorites, “The 
Meeting of the Waters” and “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 

To sit within the witchery of this good fairy’s music is to much 


more than critically admire—it is to love the singer and the song 
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» tell in hackneyed phrases of how Trebelli charmed 
our hearts 
were a cold 
of her 


those of 


No need tc 
her audience. 
Her voice is so sweet, 


herself into 
that it 
the 


She has long since sung 


her manner so gracious 
and 


not warm memory 


the 





audience indeed that she would 
mother, the divine contralto of 
us who have not yet heard her daughter 


Trebelli—or Mile. Antonia Dolores, as she now 


eighties. prepossesses 


prefers to be 








called, in modesty caring not to trench on the sphere of her more 
renowned but hardly more talented mother—contributed, generous 
soul, more than half of last night's program, and to that half 
added no less than three encores—Dvorak's Is die Alte Mutter,” 
one of the tenderest of the great composer's morceaux, and, by 
special request, “Sweet Vale of Avoca” and “Coming Through the 
Rye.” Of her program numbers it is difficult to say which was 
most enjoyed. Her versatility ranges from the quaint measures of 


Purcell’s “Nymphs and Shepherds” to Poisiello’s “La Zingarella,” 


and then to “Au bord du Chemin,” from Massé’s “Voix Legere,” 
with equal effect, and the last impression is ever the most pleas- 
ing. Who will soon forget the dainty lilt of Gomez's “Mia Pic 
corella” as sung by the diva? And yet one almost prefers her in 
the simpler ballads of the three kingdoms 

Mile. Dolores, of her courtesy, has kindly consented to give a 
sacred concert in the Theatre Royal on Sunday next at 9 p. m., 
which those who were not present last night should not fail to at 
tend. There is no need to remind those who were there.—The 
Daily News-Advertiser, Vancouver, B. C., June 19, 1903 


Claassen and Van der Stucken. 

RANK VAN DER STUCKEN has dedicated two of 
his recent compositions to Arthur Claassen, the con 
ductor of the New York and the Brooklyn 
Arion. The compositions “Gefunden,” for 
tenor solo and orchestra, and “Mai lied,” for male chorus 
and orchestra. Both poems are by Goethe. These works 
are written in Van Stucken’s best Mr 
Claassen, whose judgment may be relied upon, says they 
It was after hearing Claassen con 
“Pax Triumphans,” at the 


Liederkranz 


are entitled 


der vein, and 
will arouse enthusiasm 
duct the big symphonic poem, 
Brook!yn Saengerfest that Van der Stucken determined 
honor his friend and colleague. At the time of the per 
formance Claassen led an orchestra composed of 120 men 
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It was the first presentation of the work 
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Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training and 
School for Opera, 
Complete Training for Voice, Style and 
the Different Repertories. 
Special Classes for Gentlemen 
Monday and Thursday from 5 to 7. 
Sole teacher of lice Verlet, Claire 
Friché, the incomparable “Louise” of 
Charpentier’s opera, and Madame Birner. 
For terms and particulars write to the Secretary 
of Madame Mortant’s School, 3 York Place, 
Baker Street, London W., England. 
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Strith & Zeidler 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF THE HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT. 
134th Street and Brook Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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PEASE PIANO CO., 128 West 42d St., New York, 


We also manufacture the WILBUR piano, a thoroughly reliable instrument at a moderate price. 
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INTERESTING LETTERS FROM 
CELEBRATED ARTISTS. 
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CHAS. F. ALBERT, 
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CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1870.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin and Flottwelistrasse 1. 
Cabie address: Musikwolfi, Berlin. 

Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts. 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 

Sole sapgesnaaanve of most - the seating, es 
ists, viz. jeochi=n, d’ Albert venhagen, me. 
Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, ie Marcella Sem- 
brich, Emil G Goetz, the Serlin Philharmonic Or 
chestra, Manager of the American tours of Josef 
Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 
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Roval Conservatory of Music and Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Forty-eighth Year, 1901-1902, 1387 Pupils: 75 Recitals. 112 Instructors. 


Education from beginning to finish. 
admission times begin Apriland September. 


PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF TEACHERS FROM THE DIRECTORIUM. 


Full courses or single branches Principal 
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The Gabler Piano. 


AN ART PRODUCT IN 1854 


Represents today 49 years of Continuous Improvement. 
Catalogue mailed cheerfully upon request. 


ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER, 


409-413 East 107th Street, NEW YORK. 


The Gonservatory of Music, 


First, Instrumental (comprising al! solo and all 
third, Theory of Music and 2S. Schools. 
The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (6) operatic singing 
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&c. Teaching staff consists of forty teachers 
Winter term begins September 16; Summer Ter rm, April 1 Entrance examination takes place 
on the same days at the College (Wolfstrasse 5 The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 
violin, viola, violoncello classes; 200 marks ($50) ‘fo wr all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 


marks ($100) for solo singing. " 
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The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 
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Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 
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Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of lic 
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THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress, 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


The Conservatory end educates DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED on the hills over 
those seeking a musical education after the best looking the city, in the FINEST BUILDING DE- 
methods of foremost European Conservatories. VOTED TO MUSIC IN AMERICA. 

The faculty includes some of the Artists Day and boarding pupils enrolled 


and Musicians of America. For catalogue, address 
The MISS CLARA BAUR, 


respect to Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
eurroundings, Highland Ave. & Oak St., CINCINNATI, Ohio.U.8.A. 


instructs, trains 


leading at any time. 


environment of the NEW LOCATION, with 
refinement, bome comfort and luxurious 
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Sebastiano Breda, 


Maestro ai Canto, aad lastruction Works. 
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Songs 
JOS. W. STERN & CO., 
34 East 2ist Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
Via Venezia 15, Rome, Italy. 
N i 
Standard New Music Books. 
SHORT JOURNEYS IN MUSIC-LAND. Carefully graded from the first step 
through second grade. Price 7T5c. 
“BRAINARD’S SUSICAL COMPANIONS.” 
four-hand pieces. Price $1.00. 
*“GRAINARO’S SCHOOL MARCHES.” A book of Marches, for use in schools 


which must naturally commend itself to all who are interested in school mat 
ters. Price $1.00. Cata/ogues FREE on application. Dealers, write for Discounts 


The S. Brainard’s Sone Co., 
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PIANOS 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make a!l component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and intericr (including tke 
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FINISHING FACTORY : FOURTH AVE . 52d-53d STS., NEW YORK CITY, 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 
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